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PKEFACE. 



As early as the year 1684, some unusual circumstances 
in sinking a well had excited the observation of those 
who, unknowingly, cultivated the soil immediately above 
the theatre of the ancient city of Herculaneum. In the 
Istoria Universale of Bianchini, 1 699, we have an account 
of the strata pierced ; from which it appears, that after 
a bed, 10 feet thick, of cultivable soil, ten alternating 
courses of lava and earth, or tufa, were passed, before 
finding the water at the depth of 90 feet, or 18 below 
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the ancient level at that spot ; although it may be re- 
marked, that various inscriptions, and pieces of wrought 
iron, had been found at 22 feet below the surface. The 
Prince D'Elboeuf, who had been sent at the head of an 
imperial army to Naples, and had married a native 
princess, about 1706 began a palace upon the spot, pos- 
sessed himself of the well, and the marbles extracted 
were pounded into terras> or scagliola, for the floors of 
the new building. Some statues discovered were sent 
to France, his native country, or Vienna, to Prince 
Eugene, under whom he had served. We believe it was 
not until the year 1736 that the operations, suspended 
by the interference of the government, were renewed 
by the king, and the ancient name of the city correctly 
ascertained: but the great depth of incumbent matter 
scarcely admitted the possibility of leaving any part 
open ; so that even the architectural decoration was 
removed, and some of the colimins of the scene of the 
theatre were employed in the church of St. Januarius at 
Naples. 

This latter circumstance presents a great feature in 
comparing the respective merits of the two cities. Archi- 
tecture will be but little illustrated in the gloomy caverns 
of Herculaneum, though its statues and bronzes are re- 
stored in many instances perfect. Statues, or bronzes, 
are more rarely found at Pompeii ; but in the mind of 
the liberal antiquary, the loneliness of its ruin may be 
animated by learned recollection, while its dignity may 
recall the image of ancient riches, industry, or mag- 
nificence. 



Pompeii was begun upon in 1748; and it may 
at first excite our surprise, that from this date to the 
present day, no work has appeared in the Kiigliah 
language upon the subject of its domestic antiquities, 
except a few pages by Sir William Hamilton, in the 
Archatologia. 

Subsequently to the discovery of the two theatres, 
the Greek temple, those of Isis and of j$)sculapius, 
the great gate, the villa, and some of the sepulchres, 
the French, during their occupation of Naples, laid 
open the walls' around the city, the greater portion 
of the Street of the Tombs,' with the Forum and 
Basilica : and the re-clearing the Amphitheatre was also 
commenced. 

At this period, under the particidar and liberal patron- 
age of Madame Murat,^ Mons. Mazois, who had lived 
some time almost upon the spot, began his splendid 
work ; which promises, if ever finished, to leave little to 
be desired upon the subject of the architectural details 
or ornaments : while the magnificent volumes of the 
Academy of Naples, aided by the munificence of the 
court, had already made known the principal objects in 
the Royal Museum. Of these the original catalogue of 
1755 gave 738 pictures, 350 statues, and 1647 minor 
pieces. 

Id the mean time, the subject had not failed to excite 
the research of the learned, though their dissertations 



> The Tails in October, IBIS; the tomba in the Uftrcli following. 
' This patronage, we believe, consisted of 6fteea thousand francs. 
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have sometimes been but little calculated for our in- 
struction. Amongst the most prominent are the two 
thick quartos of Monsignore O. A. Bayardi ; at the 
close of whose second volume, Hercules is still em- 
ployed upon the labours which preceded his arrival 
in the Campi Phlegrsei, and consequently had not 
yet thought of lajdng the foundation of either of our 
cities. 

With these it cannot be the intention of the authors 
of the present work to compete: they have, therefore, 
generally avoided entering into a scrupulous detail of 
measurement, aware that those who feel sufSciently 
interested to inquire the precise dimensions of any object 
would prefer the larger volumes as books of reference, 
though their bulk renders them unfit for the traveller, 
and their costliness unattainable to many who would 
value them most. 

The two general plans of the city will give an exact 
idea of what has been already eflTected, what yet remains 
to be performed by the excavators, as well as the progress 
made since this work was begun : for his Sicilian majesty 
still continues to employ as many labourers as the finances 
of the country will permit ; and as the excavations are 
conducted in a regular manner, rather with the laudable 
intention of laying open the city than of searching for 
treasures, every day will add to the knowledge already 
acquired on this most interesting but almost inexhaustible 
subject. 

To those who have not the opportunity of passing 
much time upon the spot, it is presumed this work may 



tie useful, in miabling tliCQi to eelect such objects as 
they may think most worth their attention. The 
distance &om Naples is about thirteen milca ; and 
tlie Soldiers' Quarters, as one of the porticoes is vul- 
garly called, is the spot whence strangers usually set 
out to make their observations. Those who, following 
this work, would begin at the Street of the Tombs, 
should drive to the Villa Suburbans; accessible to 
carriages by a lane turning from the main road, before 
arriving at the Httle tavenia, or inn. Cicerone, or 
guides, are always on the spot ready to accompany 
the traveller. They are usually civil, honest, ami intel- 
ligent. Indeed, it is but doing justice to the peasants 
who cultivate the soil of Pompeii to state, that not- 
withstanding the character commonly given to the 
Neapolitans by strangers, they are a most harmless and 
inoffensive race. 

Manuscripts have been found only in Herculaneum. 
Yet it may be proper here to make some slight record 
upon the subject. In a letter of 1755, from Signer 
Fademi, keeper of the Royal Museum, inserted in the 
' Philosophical Transactions,' we have a short account of the 
discovery of a room, paved with mosaic, and containing 
presses, in which were 355 volumes, of which 18 were 
Latin. But the whole number found is from 1500 to 
1800, principally Greek. Many fell to pieces, and some 
were destroyed before their value was discovered; for 
they generally bear the appearance of burnt pieces of 
wood, about two inches diameter, and from six to eight 
inches long. The writing is in one row of columns, side 
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by side, beginning in the centre of the roll, and contain- 
ing from twenty to thirty short lines in a column. The 
time and assiduous caution required, render the unrolling 
them an operation of tedious difficulty, not hitherto re- 
warded by the discovery of any work of consequence; 
though the learned world must ever feel grateful to the 
munificence of his present Majesty George IV/ to whose 
liberality they are partly indebted for the progress ahready 
made in developing these invaluable relics. Sir Humphry 
Davy has more recently succeeded in detaching some of 
the rolls by a chemical process ; but it appears that the 
damp having penetrated both in ancient and modem 
times, the ink, which was nothing more than carbon and 
water, had generally disappeared from those submitted to 
his process. 

It may be right to notice the assertion of a popular 
periodical work, " that Herculaneum and Pompeii were 
not overwhelmed suddenly and at the same time." 
The learned author of the article seems to have for- 
gotten, that the destruction of the cities, alluded to 
by Dio, did not take place till fourteen years after 
the death of Seneca, whom he quotes, and who refers 
only to the earthquake of 63. — (See Edin. Review, 
vol. xvi, 383.) 

The authors have to acknowledge the kind assistance 
of Robert Cockerel, Esq., by whom they were favoured 
with the plan of the house of Pansa, and the loan of 
drawings of the paintings in Plates 42 and 43. For a 

* Preface to the first Edition, 1817. 
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great part of the plan of the Forum, Plate 44, they are 
indebted to R. Shabp, Esq. 

It may be proper to state, that the original drawings 
for this work were made with the camera ludda^ by Sir 
William Gell, To render the subject clearer, a slight 
alteration has in two or three instances been made, but 
always mentioned in the text. The Uterary part, with 
the exception of the first essay, is by his coadjutor. 



FRONTISPIECE. 

The Frontispiece is wholly compiled from paintings 
and bronzes found at Pompeii. The figure reading a 
volume^ the chair upon which she sits, the footstool, and 
scrinium, or capsa, for manuscripts, at her feet. The 
marble table, and implements for writing ; the pavement, 
and distant building, are all from the same source. 

The three bronzes are amongst the most beautiful dis- 
covered : they are of Mercury, Cupid, and Venus. The 
latter has annulets of gold on her arms and legs. 

The brazier with four towers was contrived to heat 
water or liquors, as well as to warm the room. The 
charcoal was placed in the square part, which was lined 
with iron. The towers held the liquid : their lids were 
raised by rings. The whole was 2 feet 1 inch square. 

Glass, as used in windows for the transmission of 
light, was almost imknown at Pompeii: indeed, two 
hundred years later, we find Vopiscus nimibering this 
luxury amongst the extravagancies of the merchant 
Firmus, whose riches enabled him for some time to 
contest the sovereignty of Egypt with the troops of 
AureUan. 

The relievo representing Caryatides is from the Royal 

Museum. 




MOUNT VESUVIUS, OVER THE PLAIN AND CITY 
OP POMPEII. 

The site of Pompeii, under Vesuvius, is marked by the 
long light line formed by the aslies turned out of the 
excavations : upon this the Amphitheatre is the fartheat 
object to the right ; while behind the left extremity is the 
gate of Herculaneum, More to the left, on the slope of 
the mountain beyond Torre del Annunziata, is Camaldoli 
della Torre, a hdl of pumice. Four craters occur between 
it and the summit. Nearly under the farthest, to the 
right, are some mills, on the Samus. 

The four craters were thrown up during the eraption 
of 1760, when twelve mouths opened at the foot of the 
mountain, and kept up a noise like a continued discharge 
of artillery from as many batteries. The torrent of 
lava, which, 300 feet wide and 15 feet thick, reached 
within a few hundred yards of the sea, is crossed, 
leaving these craters on the left, before entering Torre 
del Annnnziata. 

The account, by the Fadre della ToTte, of this lava, in 
its approach to a buHding, is curious. He informs us, 
that at dght or nine inches from the wall it stopped, and 
swelled, environing the house without at first touching 
it ; which he attributes to the density of the fiery vapour 
emitted by the fused material : but if a wooden door 
occurred, it was instantly reduced to ashes, and the 
torrent entered the house. 
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The villages of Bosco Reale and Bosco Tre Case are 
hardly distinguishable under the crater of Vesuvius. 

In another part of this work it has been said, that 
ruins of the city must always have appeared above the 
soil: with reference to that opinion we may recollect, 
that Pompeii was called by the first excavators Civita, a 
name the spot seems to have borne some centuries pre- 
viously, and which it probably had borne from the time 
of its destruction. 

Upon a remark of CJolonel Squire, that "the plural 
termination of some Greek cities, as Athens, Thebes, &c. 
refers to their united portions ; the upper with the citadel 
and the lower town ;" the learned editor of a volume of 
JoumaU of Travellers in the Levant cites a parallel 
passage from Bishop Lowth, who had explained, that 
Sion and Jerusalem might be meant in the plural form 
used by the prophet Isaiah, bdv, 10. The instances 
are, perhaps, but few: Pompeii is certainly an exception; 
find we may recollect that islands are sometimes so desig- 
nated. This remark is, however, ingenious. 

It would be difficult to decide upon the relative magni- 
tude of Pompeii with Herculaneum : yet, from the lead its 
name takes in ancient authors, the former must, in all pro- 
bability, have been the most populous. Its situation was* 
favoured by the residence of Cicero, and by the son of the 
emperor Claudius, who there died by swallowing a pear. 

The building in the foreground with a tower is a 
farmhouse. 



MAP OP CAMPANIA. 

Tliis map is grounded upon the modern survey of 
Zannoni, considered the most correct that has been made 
of the country. The learned disaertation of Pellegrini 
upon its localities has been the guide in fixing the ancient 
names ; and the Feutingerian tables have at the same 
time been consulted.' 

The proper boundary of Campania may yet afford 
subject for controversy, since we find it varying in each 
successive age, as well as with every writer. Hannibal, 
according to Folybius, thought it in form like a theatre 
sorrounded by impracticable mountains, which left but 
three ways into the Campi Phlegnei, as he designates the 
plain between its principal cities, Nola and Capua. 

Behind Tifata, that general for some time maintained 
fais head quarters ; but its luxuries proved fatal to the 
disdpline of his armies. As the early existence of Rome 
was foQght for on these plains, five centuries and a half 
hf£aie the Christian eera, so at an equal period after that 
epoch were they the theatre of a contest for its possession, 
after Rome had ceased to struggle. During two months, 
the Draco or Samus divided the contendmg armies, until 
Teias, the Gothic king, retired to Mount Lactarius, where 
he was defeated and slain by the eunuch Narses. With 

' The altentiaiu in this edition u« from penonal iuipection. 
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that war ended the existence of the last assembly pre- 
tending to the name of a Roman senate. 

This delightful region, the « poinpa maggior della 
natura," says Micali, was ever considered, for its soft 
climate and fertile soil, the compendium of all the pre- 
rogatives of Italy. Its wines, its roses, its vases, were 
equally celebrated; though its diseases should not be 
forgotten in ancient or modem times. 

Ptolemy bounds Campania by the Lirys and Samus. 
Frontinus tells us, it was longer than broad. The great- 
est length, according to this map, from Sinuessa to the 
Samus, vnll be found to measure 33 English miles : the 
breadth, from Tifata and the continuant line of mountains 
to the sea, will average 12; producing an area of 896 
English square miles, each containing about 127 Roman 
jugera. We shall thus find the superficial content of 
this country precisely agreeing with the 50,000 jugera 
assigned to it by Cicero, in his letter to Atticus, ii, 16. 
The ancient coast, from Oplontis to Stabia, seems to have 
receded on either side of Pompeii ; and modem obser- 
vation would point out the west as well as the south sides 
of the city as formerly washed by the sea, which turned 
the amphitheatre before the Samus fell in. The lands of 
Nuceria joined the sea, according to Pliny; which ex- 
plains the circumstance of Cornelius landing at Pompeii 
to lay them waste. But a strong proof that Pompeii had 
no secure station for ships may be cited in the conduct of 
Hannibal, whose existence in Campania depended upon 
his procuring possession of one of its ports. Foiled at 
Naples, he took Nuceria, a city in some respects con- 



• nected with Pompeii;' but he evidently never looked 
upon the latter aa possessing the advantage he sought. 

The Sarnus is now within a third of a mile of Pompeii. 
It rises from a fountain at the pretty village called by its 
name, at the foot of the hills between Nola and Nocera, 
and runs in a clear as well as rapid stream through the 
neighbouring level, the " dulcis Pompeia palus vicina 
salinis Herculeis" of Columella. It is about the magni- 
tude of the Cam, a little above Cambridge. Rtvcgliano, 
the "Herculis petra," is very little distant from its 
mouth, and consists of two or three rocks, with a 
neglected castle. 

It would be difficult to imagine the origin of the name 
assigned to this river during the middle ages, unless, 
indeed, Draco could be supposed a renewal of a more 
ancient appellation, suggested by its winding course. 

The Peutingerian tables give upon the Appian Way 
the following distances : 

Fonnue to MintonuE, 8; SinneMa, B; Pons Campanus, 7; Urbana, 3; 

Nona, 3; Caailinmn, S; Capua, 3; Galatia, 6; None, 6; Caudiuin, 8; 

BeDCTentum, 11. 
BeneveDtDm, leaving the Appian Road, to Abellinns, 16; to Icentia, 13; to 

Salemam, IS. 
Casiliiinia to Cales, 7; to Teannm, 3. 
CqiiiatoAt«l]a,8i to Naples, 8. 
Atella, or Capua, to Snessoia, 8; Nola, S; Teglanus, S; — Naceria, 8; 



Capna to Temple of Diana, 3; Saticala, 6; Teleaia, 6. 
N^lea to Herclanium, 6; Oplontis, 6; Pompeii, 3. 
Nnceria to Pompeii, or Stabia, 13; perhaps 7. 

As the supposed date of these tables is as late as the 

' The; bad a codudod amphitheatre, and, pe^hap^ lands in common. 
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reign of Theodosius, or the close of the fourth century, 
we may either imagine the inaccuracies of the latter four 
distances to have arisen from the undetermined sites of 
the ]ost cities, or admit this curious document as evidence 
that their ruins still pointed out their places to its con- 
structors. 



PLAN OF THE CITY, 

AS EXCAVATED TO APRIL, 1819. 

As the several portions of this are given upon a larger 
and more detailed scale at Plates ii, xxvii, xxxiv, xliv, 
Lxiv, it becomes unnecessary to repeat here the explana- 
tion, which may be found with the respective plans. 

A few of the letters of reference, which ai-e not clearly 
distinguishable upon Plate i, are here repeated. 
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Thb City of Pompeii, distant about thirteen miles from 
Naples, stood originally upon a rising' ground, overlook- 
ing a fertile plain, which stretched on one side towards 
Nola, and on the other to Nuceria and Stabia. 

The emiaence is at present much increased by the 
mass of volcanic matter poured upon this ill-fated city 
by Vesuvius ; for while the cinders, which fell upon tie 
fields, have been either decompoBed and carried away by 
subsequent rains, or have only caused an encroachment 
on the sea; the walls and habitations of the city have 
served to retain within their circuit all that was dis- 
charged upon the spot by the volcano ; so that the extent 

1 



2 POMPEIANA. 

of the buildings is very distinctly marked by the hill, 
formed of pumice and the gradual accumulation of vege- 
table earth which covers it. 

Pompeii was however always upon a height, as the 
ascent by the street of the tombs sufficiently proves ; and 
the apparent elevation of the city above the sea must 
have been anciently much the same as at present ; for, 
as the soil is generally raised but little higher than the 
top of the lower stories of the houses, the upper apart- 
ments and the public buildings might have nearly equalled 
the trees which now clothe the summit : this eminence 
seems to have been formed at some very remote period, 
and is contieotod with the foot of Vesuvius, from which 
it may be considered as a sort of promontory stretching 
into the plain. 

It is surprising, that vrith such a testimony of former 
devastation as the city of Pompeii before their eyes, and 
the frequent recurrence of similar ravages, the people of 
the country should have ventured to erect two large 
and populous villages three miles nearer the crater of 
Vesuvius, especially as they invariably evince the greatest 
alarm when the mountain exhibits any symptoms of an 
approaching eruption. 

An idea has prevailed, that the sea once washed the 
walls of Pompeii ; but though it is said that rings have 
been found, to which it has been supposed vessels were 
anciently moored, close to the ruins, yet there seems 
great reason to believe, that the trade of Pompeii was 
carried on, as Strabo intimates, by means of the riyer 
Samus, which yet runs a clear, deep, and navigable 
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river, approaching within a quarter of a mile of the aite 
of the city; the situation rendering it a convenient 
emporium for the commerce of the cities of Nola, 
Nuceria, and the produce of the fertile plain south of 
Vesuvius. 

In the Peutingerian tables, the distances of the neigb- 
bonriDg towns are thus stated : 

Neapolis to Herculaneum . . . xi' 

Herculaneum to Oplontis . . . vi 

Oplontis to Pompeii in 

Pompeii to Nuceria sil 

Oplontis to Stabia iii 

Stabia to Pompeii iii 

Pompeii is thus made twenty miles distant from Naples; 
and if no better guide than these very inaccurate tables 
was consulted, it is not surprising that its true site should 
have been unknown, even to Cluverius ; though a very 
slight examination of the spot, where a considerable 
quantity of Roman brickwork was always visible, ought 
to have enabled him to ascertain it : a peasant, who sink- 
iog a well in bis garden found some fragments of marble, 
by accident brought to light Herculaneum, which, buried 
. under accumulated beds of lava, to the depth of above 
sixty feet, might possibly have remained for ever undis- 
covered ; whereas the nuns of Pompeii might have been 
observed by any traveller along the road. 

No one, however, could have suspected how rich a 

■ This, in the origiiuJ tables, must be an error for vi. 
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mine of antiquities existed here, until a labourer, in the 
middle of the last century, found, in ploughing, a statue 
of brass; which circumstance being reported to the 
government, was one of the causes which led to the first 
excavations; and subsequently the accidental discovery 
of the temple of Isis, while some workmen were em- 
ployed in the construction of a subterraneous aqueduct 
for the use of the manufactory of arms at Torre dell' 
Annunziata, contributed not a little to confirm the expec- 
tations which had been excited. Since that period the 
operations have always been carrying on, with more or 
less activity, so that by degrees the whole will be cleared. 
In the mean time, notwithstanding the great attention 
which has been bestowed on the preservation of the 
monuments first found, they are beginning to sufier from 
the effects of that exposure which has taken place since 
their second birth. In the short space of time which has 
elapsed since their discovery, the alternations of winter 
and summer have generally effaced the paintings, and in 
many instances entirely stripped every trace of stucco 
from the walls : the winter months, though mild in com- 
parison with the same season in the north of Eiu^ope, are 
generally accompanied by torrents of rain, which gradu- 
ally insinuating itself between the bricks and the plaster, 
loosens and forces off*, first indeed small portions, but 
eventually detaches the whole ; so that we are not per- 
mitted to hope that the theatres, houses, or temples, con- 
structed as they are of the most perishable materials, can 
remain for the satisfaction of posterity; and although, in 
this point of view, it may be considered fortunate for the 
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succeeding generation that the operations proceed so 
slowly, still too much cannot now be done to preserve 
the memory of what exists. The fortifications, however, 
which are in some parts built with soUd blocks of stone, 
may yet remain for many centuries, as the doric temple 
would have done had it not been destroyed by external 
force; whereas a short period must suffice to destroy 
every vestige of the rest of the city, which is built of 
bricks and rubble work, without any pretension to dura- 
bility or excellence of construction. The streets are 
curiously paved, with irregularly-shaped pieces of black 
volcanic stone, well put together, and generally exhibit- 
ing the tracks of wheels. The town was originally 
founded upon an ancient bed of lava, though there 
exists no record of an earlier eruption than that which 
destroyed it. 

The gates of the city now visible are five in number; 
they are known on the spot, by the names of the gate of 
llerculaneuiu or Naples, the gate of A'esuvius, the gate 
of Nola, that of Sanio, and the gate of Stabia • but as 
these names have been applied since the diseovery of tlie 
ruins, they must be considered merely as modern 
appellations ; for neither the ruins themselves, nor any 
existinf^: authoritv, afford anv document for determining 
their ancient designations. 

There may have been other openings of less conse- 
quence, connnunicating with the great street by little 
passages, which descend to the walls in a [)art now 
fovered by the rul)bish of the excavations ; for from tlie 
gate of Stabia to that of Naples, a space nearly ecjual to 
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half the circumference of Pompeii, the city could scarcely 
be without a considerable outlet; unless the sea, as 
before mentioned to have been supposed by some, had 
anciently washed the walls : but none has yet been dis- 
covered. 

The gate of Nola is the only one of which the arch is 
preserved: from which circumstance, on a superficial 
view, it has sometimes been imagined to have been of 
more consequence than the others, whereas it is in fact of 
smaller dimensions. 

The excavations afibrd an opportunity of observing, 
that the ruin of Pompeii was not efiJected by an uniform 
shower of cinders or pumice-stones. A section near the 
amphitheatre gives the general proportions of the mass 
under which the city is buried to the depth of about 
twenty feet. Separating the whole into five portions, we 
shall find the first three to consist of pumice-stone in 
small pieces, resembling a light white cinder, and cover- 
ing the pavement to the depth of twelve feet : the next 
portion is composed of six parts, beginning with a 
stratum of small black stones, not more than three inches 
in thickness; to this succeeds a thin layer of mud, or 
earth which has been mixed with water, and appears to 
have been deposited in a liquid state; upon this lies 
another thin stratum of little stones, of a mixed hue, in 
which blue predominates; a second stratum of mud, 
separated from a third, by a thin wavy line of mixed blue 
stones, completes the fourth portion : while the fifth or 
highest division consists entirely of vegetable earth, 
principally formed by the gradual decomposition of the 



volcanic matter from the date of the MUjJtion to the 
present (lay. 

From the evident agency of water, observable ill 
sonae of these strata, a theory lias been published, which 
attempts, in spite of history and Vesuvius, to account for 
the depositions at Pompeii as the effect of alluvion ; the 
natural inference, however, to be drawn from an inspec- 
tion of the spot seems to be, that the hot pumice stone 
fell in successive showers, and not in one mass. Had 
the latter been the case, the city must indeed have be- 
come the tomb of its inhabitants ; whereas comparatively 
few skeletons have been found. The strata of mud were 
also discharged in a very liquid state from the mountain, 
an event by no means uncommon diuing later eruptions; 
and it is from this circumstance that vaulted passages, of 
which the covering still remains entire, are usually found 
BS completely fuB of the deposition as t^e open courts, or 
the chambers where the roofs have been consumed.' 

It will be easy to account for the general disappear- 
ance of the upper story, of which the traces often exist, 
not only in the staircases, but sometimes in the paintings 
and remaining walls ; for the volcanic matter does not 
appear to have been discharged in sufBcient quantity to 
have buried the whole of the walls of the ground floor, 
throughout all parts of the city ; consequently, whatever 
rose to a greater height remained a ruin accessible to 
the surviving proprietors, and liable to the same destruc- 

' llie tiles of gome roofs are still sometimes foaiid almost in tlieir original 
positions, boroe up b; the Tolcanic matter; while the limber which once 
supported them has decajed awa;. 
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tion &om time, or removal of the materials for conversion, 
as any other neglected building. In many parts of the 
city, the upper stories still remain; but they seem to 
have been of very inferior consequence to those on the 
ground floor. 

Many circumstances observable in Pompeii would ap- 
pear incomprehensible, did we not recollect that the de- 
struction of the city was the work of two distinct periods 
of calamity; and that the restoration of its buildings, 
after the great earthquake, was only taking place at the 
moment of its final extinction. This earthquake, by 
which Pompeii was almost destroyed, happened, as we 
are informed by Seneca, in the ninth year of the reign of 
the emperor Nero,^ about sixteen years previous to the 
eruption ; and the unfinished state of the repairs in many 
of the buildings attests the fact. 

We are led by one of the sepulchral inscriptions to 
look for the discovery of a temple of Ceres, as the learned 
seemed disposed to refer that of the Grecian doric order 
near the theatre to the worship of Neptune. 

It appears to have been sometimes the practice, during 
the first excavations at Pompeii, to throw into that relin- 
quished, the materials drawn from the next explored, after 
the paintings, mosaic pavements, and other articles con- 
sidered valuable, had been removed; but a contraiy 
system was subsequently adopted, and is now acted 
upon. 

• A.D. 63, u.c. SJO. 
'' Caius Mummius Rcgulus, 
Lucius Virginius Rufus." — Coss. 



b. 




Although their better preservation was the end con- 
sulted in thus transferring these monuments to form a 
part of a distant collection ; still it is much to be regrct- 
ed that means could not have been devised for their 
preservation on the precise spot at which they were 
originally found, and where locality would have thrown 
around thera an interest which they entirely lose when 
crowded with other curiosities, into the Museums of 
Portici or Naples. 



k 



MAP OF THE CITY OF POMPi:!!. 

The Map of the entire city of Pompeii, as far ns tlie 
excavRtions have at present permitted it to be known, h here 
given; from which the respective Hituations of the different 
parts ma; be understood, and a comparison of what haa been 
hitherto discovered with that which yet remauis buried may 
be drawn. 

The city was about 3330 yards in circumference, or nearly 
two British miles. 

* Street of the Tomba, 

B G D £ F G Great Street or Gorio of Pompeii, 

B Ancient Poet House to the left entering the Gitj. 

c c Fonntaina. 

n Fusages from the great Street to tbe Walb. 

E House, on tbe left going towards the Forum, commoDlj called of 

Actffion, from a punting in it, tbe subject of which is his 

metamorphosis, 
r On right, Honse of Jolins. 
a House of an Apothecary. 
E Houae of Uodestus, at the corner of an Alley leading into the 

great Street. 
I Opposite House of a Thennopolite, or Seller of warm Drinks, 
K A well-preserved group of Houses. 
I. Towers in the Wall of the City. 
X Xtamparts. 

N Honse and Street, called— of the Vestals, 
o A Triclinium, 
p The Amphithealre. 
Q Carriage BoacL 
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R Entrance to the Square, called the Soldiers' Quarters, that being 
imagined to have been its ancient destination, various pieces of 
armour having been found in the rooms around, as were also the 
skeletons of some chained prisoners. 

s Open Court. 

T Tower and Reservoir in an open area. 

V Vestibule or School, 
w Temple of Isis. 

X Temple of ^culapius. 

Y Puteal. 

z Pen for Victims. 

a Niche and Altar. 

b Excavation of the Queen Caroliuo. 

c Curia, &c. 

d Basilica. 

e Excavation of the General Championet. 

/ Modem Houses. 

y Temple discovered in 1817. 

h Heretofore called the Houses of the Dwarfs, from many paintings 
exhibiting short, deformed species of monsters, bearing some 
resemblance to the human shape, having been found upon the 
walls; but subsequent excavations have laid open an enclosed 
space, surrounded by a portico of columns, with a raised temple in 
the midst of the area. 




According to Solinus, the name of Porapeia is derived 
from nOMIIH, in allusion to the pomp with which 
HennJes celebrated his victories, while awaiting his fleet 
at the mouth of the Sarnus. The learned Bryaut derives 
Pompeii from the Egyptian article pi, and omphi, an 
oracle. He observes that there were several places so 
called, none of which could have taken their names from 
Pompey the Great. In seeking the etymobgy of this 
word,' Sir William Drummond observes, with Bryant, 
that of the two pillars called Pompeian, one stands at the 
Pharos of Alexandria' in Egypt, the other at the eastern 

' HercolBnensiA. 

* BtTUit, in snpport of his b;pothesis, declaret thtt the pedestal of the 
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point of the Thrasian Bosphorus — at a mouth of the 
Nile, and at the mouth of the Straits ; whence he con- 
cludes that the name arose from the local situation; 
"pom" having the same signification in Chaldaic with 
"peh" in Hebrew, both meaning a mouth, edge, or ex- 
tremity. The learned author therefore understands 
Pompeh to signify, the edge of the mouth, which he 
observes is precisely descriptive of the situation of this 
city with regard to the Samus. 

The Etrurians, when in possession of nearly the whole 
of Italy ,^ and masters of Campania, founded there twelve 
cities ; of which Capua, originally Vultinmum, the prin- 
cipal, afterwards became, both in power and the number 
of its inhabitants, the rival of Rome.^ These cities ap- 
pear generally to have sought security from piratical 
attack by situations retired from the shore. 

The establishment of the Greeks on the shores of this 
part of Italy is one of the most certain facts recorded in 
ancient history, though the time of their coming is in- 
volved in obscurity. (Enotrus, according to Pausanias, 
was the first who led a colony hither about 1700 years 
before the vulgar sera. 



Alexandrian pillar is older than the shaft. An inscription upon the former, 
according to Hamilton, (^gyptiaca,) mentions the name of Diocletian. 
Dr. Clarke reads Hadrian. 

> Strabo. 

« Alteram Romam. — Cic. Phil. 12. 



. . . pclago cultuque penuquc potenteni 
Deliciis, opibus famaque . . . ." 

ArsoNirs. 
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Cumae, the oldest city in Italy/ was originally a colony 
from Chalcis in Euboea^ and by means of the ships which 
conveyed its founders, became comparatively a consider- 
able naval power; with its superabundant population 
was founded the neighbouring city PalsepoUs,' as also the 
adjoining Neapolis. These cities, in the year u. c. 428, 
considered themselves able to cope with the Roman 
power.' 

To a state of which the political importance was princi- 
pally derived from commerce, the mouth of the Sarnus 
would naturally present itself, as a point of considerable 
importance for ensuring commercial intercourse with the 
fertile plain south of Vesuvius, through which that river 
flowed. 

That the coast opposite Caprea was held by Greeks, 
we learn from Tacitus,' who also informs us, that the 
Theleboi or Taphians, a piratical people * from the mouth 
of the Achelous, occupied that island. Virgil ^ expressly 
states, that having obtained possession of Caprea, they 
extended their dominion over the country in the vicinity 
of the Sarnus ; to which, according to Conon as cited 
by Servius, they gave its name, and called their colony 
in its vicinity Sarrasti. 

Thus the probability seems to be that Pompeii derived 

* Strabo; and vide Athenfiens. Livy, ix, 19, a. u. c. 425, speaks of all 
the coast, from Thurii to Cumee, as possessed by Greeks. 

» Livy, viii, 22. 

' Ann. iv, 67. Graecos ea tenuisse, Capreasque Tbelebois habitatas fama 
tradit. 

* Ta^iOi, Xijt<rrop€C av^piQ. OA. O. 426. 

* iBneid, vii, 735. See also Apollodorus, ii, 4 ; Pliny, iv, 12. 
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its origin from Greeks ; a supposition strongly corrobo- 
rated by the style of its architectural ornaments and 
buildings. Ought we not, therefore, to look to the 
language of that nation for the etymology of its name ? 

Falsepolis and Neapolis are so obviously Greek, that 
no learning has been brought forward to prove them 
otherwise; of the original name of the former we are 
ignorant, or whether it remained without any precise 
appellation until the foundation of the latter; but the 
names of both prove the continued use of the Greek 
language by their inhabitants.^ 

Pompaios was an epithet of Mercury, from the 
circumstance of his being the conductor of migrating 
souls* to the infernal regions. Ilo/uTri? is used by 
Homer to express a conductor.^ May not the city of 
Pompeii have received its name from the same root, 
and have been called the Colony, as Naples was the 
new city ? 

' Nero, according to Tacitus, loved Naples for its Greek, of which the 
purity is spoken of by Philostratus 150 years after the first eruption of 
Vesuvius. 

• " Tu pias, leetis animas reponis 

Sedibus " HoR., lib. i, car. 10. 

' " o<ltpa TOLxifTTa 

Uo^TTTjc Koi v6(TToio T^xyf Trapd rraTpoQ ifiiXo" 

OA. Z. 289. 
Plato, eriro/iirij airoiKiov the sent out, to found a colony. Ilo/xiror ol 
wapaTrkfATTovTec, rl Trpoirofnroi. — ScnOLIAST. in Horn. 6, 556 — r. 

Strabo calls Pompeii the imvtiov^ or emporium receiving and exporting 
iKVifiirovTi, the merchandise of the neighbouring plain. 



History, ever loving the marvellous, lias delighted 
to shed over her early pages the obscurity of fiction, 
and, ranging beyond humanity, to dismiss &om her 
memory every circumstance not calculated to excite our 
surprise. A race of heroes and gigantic chieftains, 
their daring enterprise and valorous exploit, in all the 
uncertainty of tradition, adorned with the graces and 
fictions of poetry, are first exhibited. Emerging from 
a state of barbarity, without inquiring whether they 
were the result of superior wisdom or unjudging caprice, 
nations have invariably shown that superstitious reve- 
rence for the institutions of their ancestors, which has 
led them to give implicit belief to any tale of their 

2 
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origin, however incredible, and to consider it more 
worthy of repetition, almost in an inverse ratio to its 
appearance of truth. Few indeed are the early notices 
of history which are not enveloped in the obscurities 
of fable; for it was not until she approached more 
civilised ages that we find her recitals governed by fact, 
or her narrations bearing the semblance of probabiUty. 
Athens and Rome, founded by the immediate descend* 
ants of deities, in their subsequent greatness were worthy 
her contemplation ; but it was scarcely until the former 
was mistress of art, that the passing events of her histoiy 
were noticed; or until the latter had surpassed most 
other nations in her exertions for power, that she pro- 
duced historians worthy to record them. 

Campania, peopled by giants,^ is fabled to have been 
visited by Hercules. It was held afterwards by the 
Osci, and their successors, the Etrurians or Pelasgi. 
The beauty of the country attracted, and the exuberance 
of its vines ^ allured, the arms of the neighbouring 
Samnites, who defended their possession with resolute 
courage, but were in turn obliged to submit to the in- 
creasing and less transient dominion of Rome.^ 

The battle of Cannae delivered, but superinduced every 
calamity to the Campanians. The ferocity of Hannibal 
was mitigated by the submissive behaviour of the 
Capuans. They entered sincerely into the views of the 
Carthaginian, who declared their city should be the 

' Diodorus Siculus. 

* The famous Falemian wine was the produce of Campania. 

' About 424 B.C. 
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future capital of Italy ; but thirtceD yeara uf pmtructoLl 
warfare devastated their fields and exhausted tlieir re- 
sources. Foiled la all bis attempts, and unc(|ual to the 
task of defeudiog his conquests against the indefatigable 
valour and exertions of Rome, that general retiring his 
armies, abandoned the Capuans to their fatfi, and the 
unrelenting conqueror left the unpeopled walls a terrible 
example to those who meditated resistance to her en- 
croachments. 

The historian exultingly relates, that the majesty of 
Rome wreaked not its vengeance upon the unoffending 
walls and habitations ; but he scruples not to say, that 
the scourged senators were butcliered in a mass, and not 
an individual of the population escaped interminable 
slavery. 

In all the minute detail of these operations, as related 
1^ lAvy, mention is not made of either of tiie over- 
whelmed cities; although the possession of no town 
spears to have been considered sufficiently unimportant 
to remain undisputed. Hannibal marches from Nola to 
Naples, retraces his steps, and proceeds to the attack of 
Nuceria ; but the interposition of Vesuvius seems to have 
afforded effectual security to this part of the coast. 

The Social or Marsic war' proved equally calamitous 
to the conquered, Sylla, leading the legions of Rome, 

* B^u B.C. 91, bj the Marsi, Peligni, VeBtini, Harucini, and joined by 
tbe Kcentes, 7eTenUiu, Hirpini, Pompeiani, Venasim, Apuli, Lucaoi, and 
SuuniUs: their forces amounted to a hundred thousand. — Apfian. 
" Neo AnwilMHB nee ^jnrhi fuit tanU Taatatio." 

Plobus. 



J 
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soon put an end to the ephemeral success of this league. 
Stabia, though forced into the contest, was submitted to 
the unbridled license of a military mob. Villas, inter- 
spersed with the ruins of the devastated city,^ thenceforth 
marked its site, aflFording melancholy evidence of the 
merciless policy of the Dictator. By what means 
Pompeii, a principal in the war, escaped a similar fate, 
we are not informed.^ 

Two circumstances alone, in the history of Pompeii, 
remain to be noticed : — a tumult which took place a.d. 
59, within the walls; and an earthquake, which nearly 
destroyed it, four years after. Of the former Tacitus 
speaks:^ "A disgraceful fray took place between the 
colonies Nuceria and Pompeii, at a show of gladiators 
given by Livineius Regulus, a degraded senator. From 
provincial sarcasms arose mutual reproaches; and from 
stones recourse was had to arms. The Pompeians, in 
whose city the spectacle was given, victorious, drove 
their adversaries out, but not without some slaughter : 
the wounded Nucerians went to Rome, and, deploring 
the loss of sons or fathers, appealed to the emperor for 
justice. 

'' Nero referred the affair to the senate : the senate, 
from the report of the consuls, decreed the prohibition of 

' " Stabiam dclevit."— Pliny. 

^ Sylla, at one time, liad his camp on the Pompciaii hill, (Plutarch, in 
Vita) ; aud Paterculus says, tiiat, in conjunction with Minatius Magius, he 
took the city. We find, too, tiiat part of their lands were occupied by a 
colony, sent under the nephew of the dictator, to whom the Pompeians 
would not admit a right of ambulation in the porticoes or suffrage. 

^ Annales, xiv, 17. 



rwch Bpcclncles fo tho Porapcians for the space of ten 
years, aotl punished with exile Regulus, together with 
the most active in the tumult." 

Tacitus also speaks of tlic earthquake,' Scncea^ adds, 
that not only Pompeii, but Ilerculaneum, was nearly 
mined, and that many other Campanian cities were 
more or less injured. Happening in February, a Beason 
of the year before supposed to have been exempt from 
such visitations, it seemed the forerunner of the great 
catastroplie which took place shortly afterwards, and the 
firsit interruption to the repose they had so long enjoyed, 
to have announced to the I'oiupeians the instalulity of 
their possessions. Filled witli apprehension and alfUTU, 
they hesitated to repair its ravages; for the terror it 
inspired was so great, that many wandered about, de- 
prived of tlieir reasoning faculties ; but, with continued 
tranquillity, confidence returned, and the restoration of 
their edifices was in great progress towards completion, 
when their final fate burst upOD them. The workmen's 
tools are stili, in many instances, found accompanying 
the materials collected for the repair of the damages this 
earthquake had caused. 

Pompeii, although honoured by Seneca and Tacitus 
with the epithet of celebrated, was comparatively an 
insiguificant city. Bearing but a small share in the 
ineffectual struggles of the country, its name' is scarcely 

' AmuJea, xr, S8. " Opidum Pompeii magnft ex parte proruit." 
* QoKslionea, ri, 1. 

■ B.C. 308, Pabliaa Cornelius laDili at Pompeii, to rayage tiie fields of 
the Nncerians; which circumstance wodd seem to favour the idea of tlioie 
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mentioned in the annals of its subjugators ; and although 
the awful catastrophe which effected its ruin in the 1st 
century, has fortunately been the means of preservation 
in that ruin for the admiration as well as instruction 
of the 18th, and raised it in the estimation of the 
antiquary to equal in interest the more important cities 
of antiquity, yet, dignified only in its ultimate and 
singular destiny, its ruins alone are left to research. 
No historical record determines the precise period of 
the foundation, no existing document recounts any 
material event in its history ; while, in the absence of 
all information as to the circumstances attending the 
rise, we turn to the magnificent engine of its fall, whose 
rugged summits, torn and reft by the force of a con- 
tinued series of destructive fires, meet our view at the 
end of every street in its extent, and form a majestic 
back ground to every object it presents. 

Nature* has indeed shed over the face of the sur- 
rounding country all her most enchanting beauties, yet 
not unniingled with her most awful terrors; and whether 
we look to its ancient traditionary story, as embellished 
by all the pleasing fictions of the poet, or contemplate 

who consider it to have been a seaport. (Sec page 2; Livy, ix, 38.) Yet 
Hannibal, witli his camp behind Tifata, when the great object of all his 
operations \v?ls to obtain possession of a harbour, never attacked it; which 
we may presume \\v, would have done had it possessed that advantage, 
almost necessary to the existence of his army. 

• "Omnium non modb Italia, sed toto orbc, terranim pulcherrima 
('ampania'. plaga est : nil mollius c(rlo : deniqne bis floribus vemat, nihil 
uberius solo: ideo Libcri Cercrisqne eertamen dicitur. Hie amicti vitibus 
montes, et pulcherrinnis omnium Vesuvius." — FiX)RUs. 
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the more inatmctive narrations of tlie historian ; whether 
the intellect be refined and delighted with the charm of 
retroepeet, or the eye wander over the endless varieties 
of its present surface; we find the scene cqnally en- 
livened by all the splendour of uatiu-e, and dignified by 
the finest productions of genius : it inspii-ed tiie muse of 
Virgil, and afforded retirement to Caesar, 

" . ■ Virgiliuni me , . . dulcis ntuhat 
Parthcnopc, atudiis floreutem ignobilis olt." 

Tom by ever-recurring earthquake, with all the 
horrible phenomena of subterraneous convulsion, de- 
vastated by torrents of liquid fire, and overwhelmed by 
showers of boiUng, stony mud; its cities suddenly 
swept from the face of the earth ; that its inhabitants 
should still continue faithful to the soil, hos excited the 
HujuisG of the philusupiicr. Jiut hit him iuiu to iiiai 
region where all these terrors are increased tenfold by 
every rigour of the most frightful climate ; where " beds 
of raging fire are only diversified by fields of starving 
ice," and inexhaustible fountains of boiling liquid; let 
him recollect, that at a time when barbarity had spread 
its dominion over degraded Europe, and shrouded it in a 
night of ignorance, literature there found a refuge, and, 
solaced by retrospect, could hope for the return of the 
tight of science, though imcheered by the genial rays of 
a more southern suq.^ 

The destruction of the cities of Herculaneum, Pompeii, 

' Erei? infoRnation with ttgaii to tlie literature of Iceland ma; be 
found in Mackende't 'Vojage.' 
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and Stabia^ took place, according to Pliny the Younger, 
who was an eye-witness of that catastrophe, August the 
24th, in the second year of the reign of the emperor 
Titus, or A.D. 79.* 

Frequent as have been the eruptions of Vesuvius since 
that which consigned these cities to a temporary ob- 
livion, it appears to have shown no active indications 
of its volcanic nature for some centuries previously; for 
we find no memorial whatever of such an event, since 
historians had existed to record its phenomena. 

The city of Pompeii itself, certainly of ancient date, 
is founded upon a stratum of lava, which stretches into 
the plain; though this, without having proceeded from 
Vesuvius, may have been at once produced, as in 
Iceland, where immense floods seem to have burst from 
vast rents in the earth, overwhelming the surrounding 
country to an incredible extent. Indeed, the whole 
exterior region of Vesuvius, as it now presents itself, 
appears to be founded upon this material, and to have 
been anciently a submarine Katakekaumene.^ The lava 
near the sea is found twenty -five feet below its surface,* 
at the foot of the mountain, which, like all others of a 
similar description, may be looked upon as a vast accu- 



' Stabia only existed as the site of some villas. "Sylla delevit quod 
nunc in villas abiit." — Pliny. 

2 Titus reigned from June, 78, to September, SO. From Cedrenus we 
Icani, that the fire which happened at Rome, immediately after this eruption, 
wa.s in (}i{! second vcar of his rcAfju. 

' Tiie volcanic country of Abia Minor {f'if/c Strabo.) 

' Sir W. Hamilton. 
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mulation of volcanic matter around the orifice whence it 
has principally been ejected. 

The first author who describes Vesuvius is Diodorus 
Siculus, who flourished forty-four years before the 
Christian sera. He says it then bore many corroborative 
marks of the truth of the tradition, of its having, like 
iEtna, burnt in remote times ;^ while Vitruvius, who 
appears to have little more than translated Diodorus, 
states, that the internal fires, which every where 
abounded in this part of Campania, had formerly in- 
creased under Vesuvius, until their superabundance had 
been ejected upon the surrounding country. 

Strabo, a.d. 25, describes Vesuvius as clothed with a 
most fertile soil, except the nearly level top; this, ex- 
hibiting caverns and fissures, was totally sterile, being 
covered with stones, which appeared to have sustained 
the action of fire.^ From these circumstances, he con- 
jectures the mountain to have been originally volcanic, 
until deficiency of material occasioned its extinction. 

Martial, in an epigram, written immediately after the 
first eruption, deplores the desolated state of Vesuvius, 
and describes it, before that event, to have been over- 
shadowed by the most luxuriant vines and vegetation, — 
a retreat for which the gods of pleasure and gaiety 



' Kurd TOVQ apxcuovi xP^^^^S* 

^ It is presumed Strabo speaks of its external appearance, since we learn 
from other sources, that there was vegetation in the crater. 

This geographer has been erroneously quoted as comparing Vesuvius 
to an amphitheatre, — a form, Dio says, it had assumed after the eruption 
of 79. 
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ftnodk timr moit fc^^ imATImMaMf ipitk* 

ing <tf the reddenoe of the ratipjBfOB l%arutt» in tihfl 
idhmd of Gepnaa, extok Die beauty of ibd ymm ttailoe 
mat the bay <tf Naplei; for^ as ha obaerrai^ Ymamm 
had not fhm dumged the hot of the ooimfay. B«to^ 
Poteoii, Nifiltt, Heorcidaiieiim^ Pompeii^ Smeotnnit hi 
an nnintorrapted aiiboessioii of tovrm and viBM^ aeened 
one obntinued eityj^ while the ngged walb of Veavmi 
preaisnted a natural forbesa, Umtmg above tihe wholes 
its dopfaig sides oovered with the zidiest Yinea of Itafy^ 

Hie canmmstanoes attending the oomrnencfflnent of 
the Spartic war» dearly show that Om m^pearaaee <tf thu 
crater of Yesuvins at that pmod, b.o. 78, is ne«if 
represented by the extinct volcano Astmni at the praMIt 
time.* 

The ghidiator Spartacos, with seventy fefflow-dami^ 
resolved upon the desperate attempt of breaking the 
bonds of slavery, to which, in its most cruel shape, he 
was subjected. With every advantage of situation, 

» "Hie est pampineis viridis Vesuvius umbris : 
Presserat hie madidos nobilis uva lacus. 
Hffic juga, quam Nysse coUes, plus Bacchus amavit, 

Hoc nuper Satyri monte dedere choros. 
Hffic Veneris sedes, Lacedssmone gratior illi : 

Hie locus Hercnleo nomine darus erat : 
Ciincta jacent flammis et tristi mersa favilla : 
Nee vellent snperi hoc licuisse sibi !" 
» Strabo. 

* This crater, near the Solfattara, about six miles in circumference, has 
but one entrance. The enclosed space is used as a rojal park, and is 
stocked with wild animals. A crater completed from the scale of the 
Mount Somma would be about this extent. 
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Vesuvius presented itself to him, as an "altnr on which 
he might place his hopes of freedom." Its summit, 
encompassed by an abrupt and nigged natural wall, 
contained an enclosed space, within which, with his 
adherents, soon augmented to ten thousand, he found a 
secure refuge. To this but one narrow and difficult 
passage afforded access. Hither being gradually driven, 
and closely invested by the praetor Clodius, who had 
been sent from Rome against him, he made ladders by 
twisting the branches of wild vines, which grew on the 
mountain, descended through the hollows between the 
ridges on the side where it was considered inaccessible, 
and consequently unwatched, fell upon the pnetor un- 
expectedly with such vigour, that he defeated his troops 
and destroyed his camp.' 

But, although the uncertain voice of tradition had 
nwAied Uie histctfun, the fan^en Bnnnmts of Vesimns 
had not attracted the notice of the poets. The latter, 
who have generally availed themselves of any doubt or 
ambiguity of the former, have left Vesuvius unembel- 
lishcd by a single beauty more than it presented, and 
unaccompanied by any of those terror* it was w well 
calculated to inspire. 

Horace names it not; and Virgil, who attaches to 
every remarkable object in its vicinity some pleasing or 
tremendous recollection, only celebrates the soil of 
Vesuvius as remarkable for fertility: 

■ PlnUrch, in Crassi Appian,, Bell. Cir,, i, 423; Li»y, 97; Rorus. 
iii. 80; Butropins. 



J 
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" Quitquc 5U0 viridi semper se graminp vcstit, 
Ilk tibi lielis juteict vitibos ulmos 

Ilk fcrax oleie est 

Talem divea arat Capua et Ticina Vcscvo 
Orajugo."' Gko., ii. 

But neither Vesuvius nor ^tna appear to have been 
1 a state of activity in the time of Homer, 900 years 
B.jO., al&ongb the toIcbiuc wtaie o( the country aeeiBt 
pot to have been unknown to him. AcoratUngly, we 
find an KtrM honor thrown over the whole coast. It n 
repiesented as the nltimate limit ci the nnfroitfal ooaui 
and habitable world. An impervioas gloom, unenlivened 
by rising oi setting sun, spread a thu^ eternal shade 
over the beach, where the dark and barren groves o^ 
the remrawless Proserpine maiked the entrance to Urn 
r^;ions (^ the dead.* 

But .^Itna, Pindar, who lived from b.c. 621 to 485, 
describes in one of his finest passages, "vn^ovya Atrva 
vavsn^," &c.' He also celebrates the victory obtained 
by Gelon in the Crater or bay* of Naples, affording, 
perhaps, in both instances, a sort of negative proof with 
respect to the ^tate of Vesuvius at that period, as he 
would probably have alluded to that mountain had 



' Vano mentions its Mlabrions soil : " Ubi niontana Iocs nt in YesnTio, 
quod lerioia et ideo salabriora." Also Polybius, and, in later limea, 
Fiocopius, sajB, phjsicians sent their consumptive patients to it, — "tabe 
affectos." 

' Iliad, E. L. 

* The second recorded eruption of ^tna took place about 479, when the 
poet vas fortj-one. (Thncydides.) 

• Pjth. Od., i, 139 ; and see Siod., 11, 51. 







ke been kwaie of mymSaakm el the ^onstaMe of ite 
vckaiiic natuie^ 

Of tbe enqptton wfaidli destroyed Vomfm, a moti 
aatisfiutoiy aooomit k gpveii Irf Flmy .the Tpongor, in 
tii6 letters wiitteti to TacitiiSy with the faitmtum. of 
fionidiiiig the hifltorian with oonecA materials leiathre 
toi that eirent^ 

It appears that many and frequent shocks of earth- 
fuke had been felt teat some days previously; bnt as 
fliese weiee j^iencnnena by no meana micommim in 
OHDpaaDi% extraordinary alarm was not exdted hy that 
acomstance,' nntO, about one o'dock in the afternoon 
if tibe 24th of August, a vast and singular cloud was 
Mfli.to elevate itsdf in the atmosphere. Erom whait 
wmntain it proceeded was not readily disoermbbat 
Misenum,* where Fliny the Elder (at that time) hdid the 
command of the Roman fleet. This cloud continued 
ansing in an uniform column of smoke, which varied in 
brightness, and was dark and spotted, as it was more 
or less impregnated with earth and cinders. Having 

' It is singular that the learned author of the * Classical Tour' should 
have imagined that the demolition of the palace of Portici, which is built 
oyer and prevents further excavations at Herculaneum, could be rewarded 
by the recovery of the lost books of Tacitus, the greater part of whose 
history treated of a period subsequent to the destruction of the cities. 

* Other phenomena had also been remarked, although no inference had 
been drawn from their occurrence. Pliny, ii, 51, says, that a Pompeian 
decurion, Marcus Herennius, had, in a serene day, been struck dead by 
lightning. — " In CatUianis prodigiis Pompeiano ex municipio M. Herennius 
decurio sereno die fulmine ictus est." There is a house in the first street 
bearing the name Suettius Herennius. 

' fifteen miles distant. 
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attained an immense elevation, expanding itself, it spread 
out horizontally, in form like the branches of the pine, 
and precipitated the burning materials with which it was 
charged upon the many beautiful but ill-fated towns 
which stood thick upon this delightful coast.^ The 
extraordinary phenomenon now excited the curiosity of 
Pliny, who ordered a vessel to be prepared, for the 
purpose of proceeding to a nearer inspection; but 
meeting some of the fugitives, and learning its destruc- 
tive effects, his curiosity was changed to commiseration 
for the distressed, to whose succour he immediately 
hastened. 

On approaching Retina, the cinders falling hotter as 
well as in greater quantity, mixed with pumice-stones, 
with black and broken pieces of burning rock; the 
retreat and agitation of the sea, driven backwards by 
the convulsive motion of the earth, together with the 
disrupted fragments hurled from the mountain on 
the shore, threatened destruction to anything which 
attempted to advance. Pliny therefore ordered the ship 
to be steered towards Stabia, where he found the alarm 
so great, that his friend Pomponianus had already con- 
veyed his more portable property on board a vessel. 
The historian, less apprehensive, after partaking of a 



• A similar mass, which issued from Vesuvius during the eruption of 
1631, was estimated by the Abbe Braccini, it being measured with a 
quadrant, to exceed thirty miles in height. This computation must, how- 
ever, be considered as erroneous; since Dr. Scotto, who saw it from 
Naples, says, the angle it subtended was thirty degrees, wliich would not 
give an elevation of five miles. 




roicnuiiA. tl 



m^I urith tds friend, went to Iwd; bat %«, kommr, 

soon obliged to remove, m, had he raumBd JOloA 
longer, it was feared the fUHng onden voold Ittffff 
prevented the possibility oi &raiig • mj oat of te 
room. Still the town had not yet Immi nutxtiaSfy 
affected, nor had the ravagM of thu gmt Optntioa 
of nature reached Misenum; 'bot niddnify broad R6iK 
gent expanses of fire burst from every part tf VeaoriiBi 
and, shining with redouUed ipleiidonr tfanmgfa tte 
glsomof iqgitt, vinoh bad ooine on, glared orar a ao«^ 
mm amxKapuABi by tbe inenBied hontn of a an- 
tbmed eaxfhqaake, which, ihaktog the edifioeB from their 
' fonndations, and precipitating tiuk no6 upon tiie iMada 
of the affrighted beings who had thoQ^ to find I 
in them, threatened universal dOKdation. 

Driven from their homes, whidl no lOBger I 
aecditty, dn tmfintniiate inhabitants sought reft^ in 
the fields and open places, covering their heads with 
pillows, to protect themselves from the increasing fall of 
stones and volcanic matter,' which accumulated in such 
quantity as to render it difBcult to withdraw the feet 
from the mass, after remaining still some minutes ; but 
the continuance of internal convulsion still persecuted 



■ In 1799, at Ottsiano, three miles distant from the orater, stonea fell or 
100 ponsda weif;lit, and the ashes were driven to Uan&edonia in two boon, 
« diftance of 100 milea. 

^le laigcst atonea at Staliia do not mnch exceed an ounce, bat man; at 
Pn^trit have been fonnd to weig^ eight pounds. Bir W. Hamilton 
otMored, that some of the aknils fonnd at the latter place had evidentlj 
been fraetared. 
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tfaem; their chariots,^ agitated to and firo, even propped 
with stones, were not to be kept steady; while, although 
now day elsewhere, yet here most intense darkness was 
rendered more appalling by the fitful gleams of torches, 
at intervals obscured by the transient blaze of lightning.^ 

Multitudes now crowded towards the beach, as the 
sea, it was imagined, would afford certain means of re- 
treat; but the boisterous agitation of that element, alter- 
nately rolling on the shore and thrown back by the 
convulsive motion of the earth, leaving the marine animals 
upon the land it retreated from, precluded every possi- 
bility of escape. 

At length, preceded by a strong sulphureous stench, 
a black and dreadful cloud, skirted on every side by 
forked lightning, burst into a train of fire and igneous 
vapour, descended over the surface of the ocean, and 
covered the whole bay of the crater,^ from the island of 
Capreae,* to the promontory of Misenum with its noxious 
exhalations; while the thick smoke, accompanied by a 



* Sir W. Hamilton remarks, that, in 1794, the gentry of Naples, fearing 
the effects of the eruption, slept in the open places in their chariots. 

' Pliny does not notice the accompanying noise: this must have mate- 
rially increased the horror of the scene. Sir W. Hamilton describes it as a 
mixture of the loudest thunder, combined with never-ceasing reports as 
from the heaviest artillery, accompanied by a continued hollow murmur, 
like the sea during a violent storm, and the rushing noise of an ascent 
of rockets. Nor does he remark the torrents of water and glutinous mud 
which form strata at Pompeii. Zonaras describes the former as like the 
collision of mountains falling together; but modem science has invented 
new objects for simile. 

' The Bay of Naples was anciently called the Bay of the Crater. 

* Distant twenty-two miles. 




slighter shower of ashes, roUed like a torrent among the 
miserable and aflrightcd fugitives; wbo, in the utmost 
consternation, increased their dangar by pressing forft'ard 
in crowds, without an object, amidst dsikness and deso- 
lation :' now were heard the shrieks trf women, scream* 
of children, clamours of nien, all aocosiDg their fate, and 
imploring death, the deliverance ihej feared, with out- 
stretched hands to the gods, whom many thought aboot 
to be involved, together with themsdves, in the last 
eternal night. 

Three days and nights were thus endured in all Atf 
anguish of suspense and imccrtatuty; many wese donlit- 
less stifled by the mcphitic vapour;* others, qwnt wHk 
the toil of forcing their way through ds^ and ahnost 
impassable roads, sunk down to rise no mote; whfle 
those who escaped, spread the alarm, with all the cir- 
cumstances of aggravation and horror which their ima- 
gmations, imder the influence of fear, suggested. At 
length a gleam of light appeared, not of day, but 
fire ; whidi, passing, was succeeded by an intense dark- 
ness, with so heavy a shower of ashes, that it became 
necessaiy to keep the feet in motion, to avoid being 




> 1^ tonciit of smoke proved hUl, at SUbia, to the Elder Pliny, who 
ns there gaffi>cst«d on the sea-beach. And this was probably the fat« of 
•n wfao, ffttigoed, lay down, and thereby put themselTea within the influence 
of the mofete. Lanterns have been sometiniea found with the bodies. 
the eruption, 1631, a similar cloud was estimated to cover 100 square miles 
nf oonntiy : men and beasts were struck dead by the electric fluid which 
issued therefrom during its progrees. 

* The mofete sometimes int«rnipts the progress of the excavations at 
^mpeii : where it it prevalent, the vinea will not grow. 

3 
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fixed dad buried by the acoumulation. On t)ie foufHt 
day the darkness by degrees, began to dear awsy* 
the real day appeared, the sun shining forth wMj 
as in an edipse; but all nature, to the weakened eye^ 
seemed chai^ged; for towns and fields had disa^eared 
under one expanse of white ashes^ or were doubtfully 
marked, like the more prominent objed» after an alpinie 
fall of snow. 

If such be the description of this most tremend(Hi9 
visitation, as it affected Stabia and Miseoaum, com* 
paratively distant from the source of the calamity, what 
muat have been the situation of the unfortunate 
inhabitants of Pompeii, so near, of Herculaneom 
within, its focus? Must we not condude that, at tibe 
latter place at least, most of those not overwhdmed 
by the torrents of stony mud^ which preceded others 
of flaming lava, burying their city sixty feet under the 
new surface,* were overtaken by the showers of vol- 
canic matter in the fields, or drowned in attempting 
to escape by sea, their last but hopeless resource, since 
it appears to have received them to scarcely less certain 
destruction P 

The emperor Titus, whose great and good qualities here 
found every opportunity for their display, immediately 
hastened to this scene of affliction ; appointed curatores,^ 

■ The lower stratum at Herculaneum appears to be a species of tufa, 
deposited in a fluent state. 

* Herculaneum is at present, in some parts, buried one hundred and 
twelve feet below the surface. 

* Suetonius in Vita. 





persons of consular dignity, to set up the ruined biiiUlings, 
and take charge of tlie effects of those who perished 
without heirs, for the benefit of the surviving siiftcrcrs; 
to whom he remitted all taxes, and afforded that relief 
the nature of their drcumstanccs required ; personally 
encouraging the desponding, and alleviating the miseries 
of the sufferers, until a calamity of an equally melancholy 
description recalled him to the capital, wiiere a most 
destructive fire, laying waste nearly lialf the city, and 
raging three days without intermission, was succeeded 
by a pestilence, which for some time carried off ten 
thousand persons daily. 

The eniptions after that of Titus appear to have been 
of very frequent recurrence ; but the first of consequence 
occurred under Severus about the year 200. The ac- 
companying noise was heard as far as Capua. Dion 
CassiuB informs us, that the summit of the mountain 
had then assumed the form of an immense amphi- 
theatre, of which the present Monte di Somma formed 
the DOTth-eastem half or wall; the rest having been 
thrown down at some later period, subsequent to 
wfaidi the now highest top containing the crater was 
formed. 

After 306,^ Diocletian. — The violence of the eruption 
whidi occurred in the reign of the emperor Leo* next 

' nii> srnptimi u donbtfii], ud vu probabl; iiiTeiit«d for the pnrpOH 
of iutiDdiiciiig St. JaDoariiu, who, about this time, was put to death in the 
im^heatre of NoU. 

Noimiu, in the 4ith centtity, calls Vesuvius three-topped. 

* CHjbrins held tlie WMtern Empire. 
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attracted the notice of the historians.' The internal fer- 
mentation and unceasing convulsion which shook the 
mountain, accompanied by a series of tremendous explo- 
sions during the years 471, 472, 47S, spread devastation 
over the adjacent country, and alarm timjughout the rest 
of Europe, the surface of which was covered with an 
impalpable powder.^ At Constantinople the falling 
cinders, at one time, struck such panic terror into the 
superstitious miud of the pusillanimous emperor, that, 
leaving the city, which he deemed devoted to divine 
wrath, he betook himself to St. Mamas -^ and the day 
was ordained to be for ever anuually marked by supplica- 
tion. St. Jauuarius* was supposed on this occasion to 
have quelled the fury of the volcano, it being the first 
time he is said to have appeared. 

Under Tbeodoric, 512, we find the destructive effects^H 
to have been so severe, that the faxes were remitted to the^^B 
people of Campania.' The exhalation alone was so thick* 

■ Marcellinua. — I^ocopius de Bell. Got., lib. il 

> An impalpable powder of this description fell in rain daring a pro- 
cession of St. Nicholas, Tebnutij, 1813, when the writer was at Zante. 
It tinged linen on which it fell of an ochreous yellow. After the ahower, 
the deposition lay on the decks of the ships in the baj in considerable 
quantity. 

' Sigonins, Imp. Occident., Ub. liv. In a separated quarter of the 
city there were a chorch, palace, bridge, and hippodrome of St. Mamas. 
In the latter, one Andreas was whipped to death by order of the 
piom emperor Constantine Iconomachus, for excelling in the art of 
acolptnre. 

* Baroniaa. 

> Cassiodorus, Lb. iv, cpist, 50. 

• Sigonius. 
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and black, as to involve the country in darkness, while 
the noise and continued tremor excited universal terror. 
The cinders covered the transmarine provinces; clouds 
of sandy dust and fine ashes, poured with the foree 
and impetus of mighty torrents, overwhelming the 
country to the tops of tlie trees, and every where con- 
verting the verdure of nature into the dreary aridity of 
the desert. 

In 550, .Tustinian the Great. — The mountmn uttered 
terrifying sounds, to the great alarm of the people; but 
no eniption took place.' 

085 or G8C. — The country for thirty miles round was 
xhaken by earthquake, and the explosions were attended 
by vast torrents of lava ; while the city of Naples was 
supposed to have been saved by the interposition of 
St. Januarius, who, active in quelling its fury, was 
imagined in the air over the volcano, by the super- 
stitious, in whose minds it also foretold the dissolution 
of Pope Benedict II. 

993, 1030, 1049.'— The explosions of Vesuvius were, 
during these ages, no longer looked upon as great 
opCTations of nature. They were only regarded as 
the pranks of those supernatural beings, whose sole 
power over humanity was the infliction of evil; the 
boundaries of hell were here supposed to be advanced 
amongst the abodes of the living, and the infernal fire 
exhibited upon earth, in terror to its degenerate inha- 



' Procopiua. 

' Crouico Cassinen»e. 
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bitante ; who were hiuried into tie abyss prepared 
for them, almost while life yet lingered over the remains 
of mortality. 

An engine so well adapted to the purposes of priest- 
craft could hardly have escaped its professors. Accord- 
ingly we find an account written a.d. 10(j2, by B. Pietro 
Damiani, in Castigliano, which, although little illustrative 
of the history of Vesuvius, is curious as marking the age 
to which it was addressed ; and affords better evidence of 
the continued activity of the volcano than can be drawn 
from the imperfect testimonials of the historians of the 
age. He relates that — 

In the neighboiu'hood of the mountain dwelt a most,' 
devout hermit ; who, one evening seeing upon the road 
a quantity of black men, apparently negroes, driving 
in haste before them a great number of mules loaded 
with fuel, accosted them, expressing his surprise at the 
singularity of their appearance. He was answered, 
that they were all devils, that the fuel was to burn the 
prince of Capua, who was then ill; and they added 
that Bon Juan, constable of Naples, although in good 
health, if they were not mistaken, would soon be in their 
power also. 

The holy man, giving up the cause of the prince as 
hopeless, immediately betook himself to the constable . 
told him all he had seen and heard, and exhorted him, as 
the only way of avoiding this disagreeable alternative, to 
become a monk. To this Don Juan was easily persuaded, 
since upon inquiry he found that in the intsrim the prince 
had expired : but, as he had received orders to join the 
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mifmM OUmv i^ was espectod in a fiirtiiig^t, fir fh^ 
pupow of drifing ^ SanMMis from CUafaiiai. be 
ddfaoed the ezeontkm of hk j^oos raKdutkHi untii the 
infidels woare ooi^pined: the omaeqaence was, that he 
iS/A befine the emperar arrived ; and we aie aMmed, 
that at the moment of his decease Vesuvius bunt fbcth 
nto most dreadful flames, bdlowing from a mouth 
niMDoe fire eveilasting^j issues ; which fire, it is added, 
ihnqn^ flamed with piq^rtionate vehemence, pouring out 
tmn oC rosin and brimstone whenever any ridi and 
.emaequently witA^d man died. 

Bamiani also considered it the recq[itad[e of some souls 
Mt doomed, to eternal damnation ; for he states, that he 
Jlimarif knew a man who was not only in otdeii, and a 
piaat^ but alao chiqplain to a dignified prdals^ wk^ 
Ui nonthar infirm at Beneventum, was proceeding towards 
Ni^ribs^ irhen he saw Vesuvius shoot forth a grettt body 
of flames; while from the midst proceeded a sad and 
doleful voice, whichr he knew to be that of his mother. 
He noted the time, and afterwards found it to agree with 
the very moment at which she had expired. 

An eruption in 1138 lasted forty days, and, assisted 
by a slighter one of the following year, seems to have 
exhausted the energies of Vesuvius, since we find it from 
that date remaining in a state of comparative inactivity 
for nearly five centuries. 

Ambrosius Nolanus relates an account of an eruption 
about 1500, and mentions having heard of another 
seventy years before. In the 'Annals of Italy' we find one 
daring the pontificate of Benedict IX: but the notices 
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respecting these are uiicertain. Meanwhile the neigh- ^ 
boiiring volcanoes were not inactive. The last eruption 
of Sulfatara waa in the year 1198; Ischia ceased 1302; 
and the Monte Nuovo, three miles iu circumference, 
formed in forty-eight hours, 153S; while in the interim 
^tna had sixteen explosions. 

But the accounts we have from those who saw the 
crater of Vesuvius at the beginning of the 17th cen- 
tury, clewly lead to the conclusion, that this volcano 
must have remained in a comparative state of inactivity 
for a considerable period. 

Pighi, during the pontificate of Sixtus V, compares J 
the then existing crater to an immense amphitheatre, the " 
arena of which seemed sunk to the bowels of the earth; 
the top surrounded by a vast bank of calcined stones, 
the sloping sides clothed with all sorts of trees,' amongst ■ 
which wild animals sought shelter ; for wherever tim-^ 
sun could penetrate, vegetation to a certain extent 
existed, except on one side, which was perpendicular 
and bare. By a winding way he descended, he thinks, 
nearly a mile, until the precipitous natiu% of the place 
and obscurity rendered further progress extremely 
hazardous: huge masses of volcanic matter and dis- 
rupted rock, obstructed in their descent by large trees,' 
torn up by their roots, contracted the space below; but 



■ The space or winding vallej betweea the two Bummits, called the 
Atrio di Cavollo, also afforded pa:itare, and in it were pools of water. 
It is now a scene of perfect desoUtion. 

* These rather countenance the account of the eniption of 1500. It 
was perhaps slight. 
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witbin he observed no ngm at the vokino boiiig in 

ail uctive state, altbough, near the ■ 

the baud ia tlic Sssurcs, a di^ heat ml pero^ttible. 

Braccini, who saw tlie mcNiiitaiii 1618, iofcmu m, 
that the space between the two ti^, oaDed the Aiaam, 
was then covered with vogetation. and affinded paatore. 
He computes the depth to which he deaoBoded, in the 
interior of the crater, to have becD a mile. Ma ^ 
told that it was possible to deaocoid two milee, and 
that, at the bottom, waa a plain ipaoe, set round with 
caverns, so dark that no one had featured to proceed 
within them. 

lu 1619, MagUocco found a way down the aidea </ 
the crater, which, contiuualfy nanowing, was at length 
obstructed by a large fragment at rode. Thia, irith 
the steepness of the place, oUiged Um to go on handi 
and feet ; ttms passiiig it, the m^edneas of the roi^jr, 
projecting sides afforded him means of proceeding, until 
he arrived at the bottom, where, in the obscurity, he 
found a 'level space. In the midst of this was a huge 
mass of rock,^ which seems to have covered the opening 
to the abyss, as from the fissures around its base issued 
a cold and vehement current of air.* He also observed 
three small poob of water, one of which was hot and 

> Uanj muses of rock now lie atouud the bue of the oonei one 
meaanras 19 feet in height by 66 in cticumferenoe ; a second girts 100 
r«et, and is 17 higL 

' The coldness of this current of air does not prove the fires of the 
Tolcano to have been extinct ; for its passage through prolonged and 
contracted fissures vould totaU; extract whatever degree of heat it might 
have acquired when passing over the surface of fire. 
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corrosively bitter, a second extremely salt, while the 
uisipidity of the third he compares to chicken-broth 
without salt ; it was of a high degree of temperature.' 

Bracciiii gives a detailed aceount of the treraendoiis 
rebursting forth of Vesuvius, 1631; which appears what 
might have been expected after five centuries of com- 
parative repose. From that period, the more authen- 
ticated history of the volcano may be said to commence. 
Thenceforward we find it seldom remaining more than 
ten yeara without an eruption. In the year 1764, 
Sir William Hamilton arrived at Naples, and Vesuvius 
obtained an observer who has given every and most 
satisfactory information respecting its phenomena. It 
only remains to the more extended obsei-vation of 
modern science, to mark a few singularities in its 
gcolugieal formation. 

The history of Vesuvius lias been followed to a 
greater extent than necessary to elucidate the subject 
of the excavated city; but it has been presumed, that 
some acquaintance with an object, of which the first 
phenomena were so fatal to Pompeii, would not be unac- 
ceptable. Sir William Hamilton's excellent accoonts 
bring us nearly to the present day. From him we 
learn, that the lava does not always issue &om the 
crater; in 1766, it biu^t forth from a spot half a mile 
lower down, the adjacent ground quivering like the 
timbers of a windmill. The inflamed matter was so 
intensely hot at the source, as to prevent a nearer 

■ Aatnini oontaiiu wild boara, and bu three pools. 



^ 



approach tban tm 'fefltr yet it* tOB^baem M> '«itell, 
that a stoue of oaoildetabls BAffiaiaiB, lAea thiWa 
upon its surface, mads bat a sHjB^ ^nptoariini, lAid wm 
borne on by the oamoti StrinetimM it hmim fikb 
glass in fusion ; at oUMn, assmuea & more fininaeeom 
appearance, and ooUMB oat M meal fintt the grinde^obe'; 
but its rapidity aotm abates, and the flxteftded aiiffrbe 
becomes more tAiify;idi, and is spotted inth de^adud, 
cooling portions, vbkii inoeaae uitil'the irikAe at lAag& 
becomes a mere heap of atonea, naanbUng a ^oogbed 
field or boisterous sea ainsted by a saddm frost On 
cooling, which is an operation of yean, it oncJoi ooe»- 
sionally with loud ei^oaitm.* ' ' '*' 

The crater, as wdl as ito mtenwl i^ouD^ assimiea 
'yaaam forms, and is acted vptoi hj tike caimaltiea of 
tta n^eotiTe entptiom. In 1766, m find the imick 
ocmtaining a small plain cr cnut, bom tiie midst ci 
which arose a emialler cone. Of this, the apex, gra- 
dually increasing, at length became 200 feet higher 
than the outer rim. The intermediate hollow was after- 
wards 611ed with the overfiowing lava of succeeding 
eruptions i so that, in 1779, we find the whole 
strengthened sufficiently to contain that material in 
(osion, which, suddenly ejected with violence and de- 
scending npon its sides, added much to the strength of 
t^e boundary. 

The explosion of 1794 was attended by the not un- 



' Si Wniiam HamiltDn, three jean after the eniptioii of 1767, fired a 
■tick by thnuting it within one of the orericea. 
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usual, on such occasions, scarcity of water in the wells 
and fountains, slight puflFs of smoke issuing from the 
ground ; and subsequently the extensive internal fer- 
mentation, which affected the neighbouring country as 
far as Beneventum, thirty miles distant, and even ex- 
tended to PugUa. Fountains or jets of flame marked 
the commencement of the explosion, and, issuing from 
a long rent in the side of the mountain, threw balls of 
fire in all directions. Volleys of thunder, with darkness 
and agitation, succeeded. At Naples, for several hours, 
everything was in constant tremor ; doors and windows 
swinging on their hinges, and bells incessantly ringing. 
At length, six hours after the commencement, the lava, 
finding vent, calmed the internal fever. 

Innumerable had heretofore been the miracles worked 
by the exposition of sainted relics, and marvellous had 
been the interposition of their influence in other parts 
during this occasion. But in vain to the terror-stricken 
inhabitants of Torre del Greco was the head of the 
patron saint brought forth in procession. In vain did 
the Archbishop oppose his unliquefying blood to the 
fury of Vesuvius. The fiery torrent, uninfluenced by 
his presence, rolled on its course to the sea, laying waste 
and burying their town in its accumulation ; but, of a 
population of 18,000, fifteen individuals only are sup- 
posed to have perished,^ the mass having with difficulty 

* Many escaped next day over the scoriae upon the surface of the 
burning lava ; and thus did a fi rework-maker save his stock in trade 
and gunpowder, liis house having been surrounded, but not entered, by 
the lava. 




■(] their lives, obliged to abandou all their goods 
and effects. Torre del Greco is, perhaps, reserved for 
tbe research of the curious. After another interval shall 
liave elapsed, its images may be again brought forth, 
and another museum may be formed of its remains, 
when those of Portici and Naples shall exist only in the 
pages of the antiquary. 





PUBLIC WAYS.— TOMBS. 

The Public Ways ranked amongst the most im- 
portant of the works of Roman magnificence. Amazing 
labour, with vast expense, were devoted and combined 
in extending them from the Capitol to the utmost 
limits of the known world ; and in many instances they 
seem to have been calculated by their construction to 
outlast the empire, of which they have, not inaptly, 
been termed the arteries. 

Nor was their construction alone the object of soU- 
cdtude ; the care of looking to their repair was not 
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thought unworthy of the greatest men of the republic. 
None but those of the highest rank were eligible to 
the office of superintending that service, and we find 
Augustus himself taking the charge of a district. 

The Appian Way, the most ancient as well as most 
noble, being distinguished by the epithet of Retina 
Viaruin, as originally made by Appius Claudius the 
Censor, extended from Rome to Capua.^ It was com- 
posed of three strata ; the lower, of rough stones or flint 
cemented together, formed a foundation or statumen ; 
the middle stratum or rudera was of gravel ; the upper 
of well-jointed stones of irregular forms. It remains in 
many places perfect to the present day. 

From the Appian Way at Sinuessa, that afterwards 
called the Domitian branched off* to Puteoli and Baiae ; 
while other ramifications continued along the coast through 
Herculaneum to Pompeii, where the Samus was crossed 
by a bridge, from which the road, immediately dividing, 
might be pursued to Stabia or Noccra. 

Pompeii might also be approached from the other side 
of Vesuvius through Nola by the Popilian Way, which 
ran through that city to Rcggio." 

These ways, conducting through a country naturally 
enriched by all the varieties of nature, were further 

* Livy, ix, 29. Procopius, at the distance of nearly a thousand years, 
mentions it as still entire. 

' Notwithstanding the excellence of their roads, the Romans travelled 
at best but slowly. Augustus took two days to go from Rome to Pncnestc, 
twenty-five miles. Horace., in his journey to Bnindusium, takes the same 
time to go forty-three miles ; but he thinks an expeditious traveller might 
do it in one day. There are, however, inhtanees of extraordinary speed. 
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embellished vidi the most beiatiftil objeets dC ar& 
Temples, aa&iabB, trimnphal arche^ M^oldiTM, yShMt 
groves, gordcsii, wen fiuown together io Ha most 
pictoFesque imgalaritr; poitioow a&rded ahade^ ud. 
inns shelter, lefredimrat, or repose to the tmrdleri 
who beheld, aa he iq>[»oached, the inaeanog cajntsl 
thus Bti-etched ont in beautiful and endless sabnilM;* 
for the Romans, in tiiis proeperotu age, wen Teiy 
finr frran entertaining a sasfncion that it oould ever 
iMDorae moeesaiy to mrroand the seat of empiie with 

He sepolchiee ooooirjring the sides of the pnblic waja 
et oonzae varied in magnifioenoe, according to the tasts 
or ^^t and affluence of Um patron; bjr whtHn they mM 
oouidered as the last home afta this Hfe; the (xnlj 
property which did not descend to, and was not liable to 
be squandered by, the extravagant heir. Their beanty 
and interest were iDcreased, not more from the taste or 
want of it, displayed in the architectural decoration and 
the picturesque groups they combined, than from the 
inscriptions they presented, which were oftentimes us 
instructive as the style and diction were varying. If the 
traveller obeyed their invitation, stsle viator, he might 
pause to smile at the last Imgering of human vanity, or 
contemplate the scanty notices of those who had suc- 
cessively contributed, by their courage and talents, to sup- 
port in difficulty the state, or enlarge the empire until 



" Eupatiantibus tectis mnlUB additas nrbes." 

PuBr, H. N. 
4 
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its Umits were unknown. Indignation might be excited at 
the sumptuous monument of the barber of Augustus or 

freedman of Claudius, while Fompey or Cato had little 
or no memorial to mark the place where their mortal 
remains were deposited. 

Marmoreo Licinos tumnlo jaoet at Cato parvo ; 
Pompeius nullo. Gredimos esse Deos P" 

Mast. 

But the philosopher could content himself in the 
reflection, that, however birth or fortune might vary the 
lot of the living, time would ultimately put a period to 
all distinction; since even marble could not ensure 
immortality. 

" Miremur periisse homines P mounmenta fatiscnnt. 
Mors etiam saxis nominibnsque venit : 
. . . . sunt fata DeAm, sunt fata locorum."' 

Mausolea were sometimes erected, the expense of 
which, as in the instance of Mausolus, impoverished the 
state which reared them ; but this was reckoned amongst 
the wonders of the ancient world. Not less splendid 
were those of Porsenua at Chisium ; of Augustus, sur- 
mounted by his statue in bronze ; or that of Hadrian ; 
each of which might have been considered an additional 
marvel, had not buildings of such magnitude ceased to 
be rare at Rome, for the embellishment of which capital 
they were reserved. 

' Ausonius — Statins. 





. ne i^nUmt moounenti of tbs uioiaois sn -trnf 
tHiiljr to be Kn^t kx witboot the entnoc^ to tiMnr 
atM;. fat amwo^ the vray ilfaiitrioiu von KmetimM 
boBonnd, fay paUio decre«, with ■^aUnre in the fonm 
aid pttbHo placee within the wbDb, yet thii wn a di|l^ 
tiDction bat lardj oooferred, and by some dtiei nev^ 
iQowed. In the early agea of sodety, indeed, a diffimnt 
pactioe iq>pean to have [Hvreiled; fiv the oonitatit 
^pliidiension of attack nndar vhidi tiie amaOer atatw 
WMt have existed, would uftorally prevent their o^poaii^ 
die lenudns of those moat beloved in Ufe, to the ponir 
UKfy of indignity foun s victociooa and general^ 



13108 we find an ancsent law of the Theb«M ordaotd 
tttt no man riioald build a honie, withuvt tberein -pr^ 
Tiding a pn^Mv bniid-{dacie for the fiunilyi lind a similar 
costom was observed among the early Rinnana, Wlwae 

dead were deposited within their dwellings,' until the 
law of the twelve tables forbade any corpse being either 
interred or burnt within the city.* That this ordinance 
was not strictly complied with, may be inferred from the 
frequency of its renewal. 

Two motives have been imagined for the enactment of 
this law; pollution was thus avoided, and a great source 
of infection removed.^ It might also have been ob- 

■ "Doliia kut Tuculis:" in a species of receptacle, of ft triaagnlu 
shape, formed of three lai^ lectuigolBr tiles, with two triangnUr, 



"HomineDi mortDom in nrbe ne Mpelito neve a 
laid. lir, orig. 11. 
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served, that the old practice afforded considerable se- 
curity against the detection of private murder. 

To the same causes, as well as protection firom 
violation, we may refer the custom of burning the dead.^ 
The Egyptians, less apprehensive of an enemy, took, on 
the contrary, the greatest care to preserve the remains of 
mortality; and the Lacedaemonians, whose every law 
breathed defiance and contempt of their neighbours, and 
whose every institution was formed for the purpose of 
inspiring attachment to their homes, do not appear to 
have adopted this practice. They were ordered by 
Lycurgus to bury within the city.^ 

The veneration with which the ancients viewed their 
places of sepulture, seems to have formed the foundation 
upon which was raised their boundless mythology, and 
in some probability introduced the belief in national and 
tutelary gods, as well as the practice of worshipping 
them through the medium of statues: for the places 
where their heroes were interred, when ascertained, were 
held especially sacred;"^ and frequently a temple erected 
over their tomb hallowed the spot. It was thus the 
bodies of their fathers, buried at the entrance to the 
house, consecrated the vestibule to their memory,* and 



' The custom of bumin£: the dead spcms to have fallen into disuse in the 
time of Macrobius, 4th century. 

* This was also the custom of the Tarentiucs, iu conformity with the 
response of an oracle, which pronounced that their city would flourish in 
proportion to the number of inhabitants it should contain. 

* " Ubi corpus demortui homims condas, locus sacer esto." — Cic. 

* The statues or likenesses of a man's ancestors were placed in the 
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ffm birth to a bost of local deiiiei, who, never finiakiiig^ 
wore mspposeA to liold that put of the dwdliiig nndter 
iheir peculiar protectioiL 

Bemoved frmn the dweUmg-hooaeB to the hif^bmBju^ 
the tomha of the departed were stQI regarded aa cfajecta 
ti tibe h^lhest TeiuasatioiL Eveiy honour waa rendered* 
ad: leepect ofaeenred, which could tend to haObw them 
ki the ejes of the living: wlule the strideat lawa wero 
iBBtitated against the vidators of their sanctity, whom: 
Ab ^avenging goddess was supposed to pursue eveil 
htfmd the grave.^ 

But some £unilieB still had InuuUplaces at theur 
ooontay-houses ; not dioosmg to have their names ei- 
lAitedtothe popuhur gase, or their memoij recalled to 
ssonadversMm.* 

And thus Fropertius : 



" Dii faciant, mea ne terra locet ossa frequenti. 
Qua facit assiduo tramite valgus iter. 
Post mortem tumuli sic infamautur amantum, 

Non juvat in media nomen habere via." 

while it appears to have afforded a peculiar prospect of 
gratification to others^ that each passer-by should wish 
them farewell. 



vestibule ; where, also, the corpse of the defunct was laid out on a couch, 
the feet towards the gate. — Gell., xvi, 5. 

I Nemesb was thought to have especial care for the honour of the 
dead. 

* Gniter. 
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T. LOLLIUS 

HIC • PEDPTER • VIAM • P0SITU8 

UT • DICANT • PRAETEREUNTES 

LOLLI • VALE 

But it seems to have required the continual infliction 
of penalties to restrain the rich, whose vanity constantly 
prompted them to infringe the sumptuary laws, both in 
the length of their epitaphs and the cost of their monu- 
ments, which were usually decorated with marble or 
highly ornamented and expensive stucco-work, with 
relievos sometimes painted, alluding to the profession or 
habits of the deceased, or subjects expressed in far- 
fetched allegory. 

Low relievos in stucco seem to have been used by the 
ancients very frequently, to give effect to those paintings 
which were intended to be left open to the air ; as may 
be observed in many instances at Pompeii, where the 
tomb of Scaurus presents a prominent specimen. Modem 
painters would entertain but a mean opinion of the 
talents of those who could resort to this expedient to give 
relief to their representations ; nor would sculpture now 
be deemed to receive improvement from the assistance of 
the sister art : yet we find Parrhasius^ painting the work 
of Mys on the shield of the brazen Minerva of the 
Acropolis of Athens ; and the brother of Phidias, ac- 
cording to Pliny,^ was employed in a similar work at 
Elis. 



' Puusaiiius Attic. 28. 
' H. N. XXXV, 8. 




"Tbmbs, inniiMH part* ci iiUuk Waarttkmtnd by 
the writer have beat thiM embelfiilwd. Upon a il74i1ue 
ground iigmM' wt^ bi'Vaj flit' vdirf^'wan wftred 
with miniom:* indeed most ^aw ^itSnA, ■vat eioepting 
those done imda d» qre rf FkidiM in d» Athenian 
i«tapoli%i>ven le ftoiifae^ if aot ftmned, Ifar tbt 
express purpose. ' ■ ■ 

Petroniiis may be'TefemN) ,to for' mne idea of the 
general intention in- theie Te|ifeeeBtaticHit vpm the 
sepulchres of tlie aadtoti. l%e stnntum bemg laiaed. 
Trimalchio desires thattlte Kkeneu at hii dog may be 
fonned at the feet of hfe atatoe, and the idtmiim^liA 
adorned with garlands and rqtieaentatitHHitf the oombsti 
which would take ^aoe- at 'hit AoHml, aa by lodi meuu 
he trusted his mmiorf wnM^vsmve. That die'«^ 
dosare iKoald ^extend a himdrad feet in fiEcmt and two 
hundred in depth, trees of difierent species being planted 
to form a grove within, around his remains ; since he 
held it to be a mistaken idea, that those dwellings which 
could but be temporary should be alone worthy of care, 
while these, which were to be inhabited for ever, were to 
he neglected. He provides against any indignity being 
offered, or nuisance committed, by leaving to one of his 
freed-men the care of watching the depository of his 
remains ;■ and would have particularly expressed, that it 
descended not to his heir. 

Upon the monument was to be carved a ship under 



Actuic. 36. 

popolna cacatnm cumt." 
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full sail, with himself represented sitting on the deck, 
clothed in magisterial robes and insignia, pouring out 
riches upon the multitude; also a tricliniiun, and the 
people feasting therein. 

At his right hand was to be placed the statue of his 
wife, with a dove, and holding a dog by a chain ; around 
him well secured amphora, while one was to appear 
broken, and upon it a boy weeping the misfortune : the 
whole to be surmounted by a sun-dial ; that the eye of 
the traveller might be attracted towards the inscription 
recording his name, modesty, riches, and good fortune, 
together with any thing else in his praise his heirs might 
think proper to add. 

Frequently there were placed, at or within the sepul- 
chre, the statues of the relatives or particular friends of 
the deceased ; and thus the bust of the poet Ennius is 
mentioned by Livy to have occupied a place in the tomb 
of the Scipios. 

We are informed by Cicero, that enclosed places for 
burial were prepared for the poor and slaves at the public 
expense,^ although private munificence sometimes be- 
queathed land for that purpose. 

We may leam also from the same authority, that the 



' " Hoc misersB plebi stabat commune sepulchrum." 

HoR., Sat. I, viii, 10. 

And here the dead bodies of malefactors were thrown : 

" Post insepulta membra diflfercnt lupi 
Et Esquilinee alites." 

HoR., Epod. V, 99. 
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cost of burial-places in general was partly met by 
the public; and thus we may presume the sepulchral 
tricliuiura at Pompeii to have been formed, for the 
accommodation of those friends and relatives who might 
be inchned to do the customary honours to the memory 
of the deceased. Here a repast was provided, at which 
his merits were discussed, and his departure lamented. 
The party were dressed in white, the tomb adorned 
with flowers,' amongst which the rose was frequent.* 
Although wine was dnink, the repast was frugal r an 
edict of Numa forbade fish not having scales, lest the 
coat should be thereby increased; merriment was ab- 
stained from, being considered indecorous, where the 
intention was the solace of the friends, gratitude to and 
memory of the deceased, as well as propitiatory to the 
infernal deities.^ 

A provision was sometimes made by will for defraying 
the expenses of this celebration ; as we learn &om an 
inscription upon a monument found at Bavenna, wherein 
is stipulated that it should take place annually, the tomb 
being adorned with roses. On another at Rome, a 
fdmilar observance and ceremony is enjoined, with a 



■ " Atqne aliqnu seoior veterea Teuemtna uoorcs 
Annua constnioto serta dabit tumnlo." 

TlBDLLUS. 
* ToJt nu vtcpotc ofiniii. 

Amacexom. 

* Suetoniiu mjs, pantomimics were introduced, who imiUted the m 
or the deceased. 
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sacrifice to Pluto, Proserpine, and the infernal gods ; the 
remains to be eaten by the company. The disappointed 
heir was apt to neglect this ceremony.^ 

To the custom of honouring excellence even after life, 
the historian Polybius refers, in a great measure, the 
cause of the higher qualities and superiority of the 
Romans over their enemies ; for, says he, "this public 
institution excites the emulation of the rising as well as 
existing generation. When a man whose life has been 
worthy of imitation departs this world, his remains are 
still respected ; and amongst the honours rendered, his 
corpse borne to the forum is there placed at the rostrum, 
so that it may be conspicuous, when the surrounding 
multitude are addressed by his son or nearest relative, 
who, ascending the rostrum, panegyrises his good 
qualities, and enumerates the various exploits he has 
done to the advancement of the interests or glory of 
his country; the memorable actions of his life are 
extolled, events in which, most probably, many pre- 
sent have borne a more or less distinguished share, 
or taken a particular interest; thus the praise bestowed 
upon the deceased becomes identified with their own, 
their finest feelings are awakened, and the loss of 
an individual becomes a source of public sorrow and 
sympathy. 

" With the accustomed ceremonies consigned to the 
tomb, he is not forgotten ; his enshrined image, the 
features and even complexion most accurately expressed, 

* Catullus. 





NHm4M4... lift 

■iMkitad: on iwlmnn otMMiani ift ii idanMd aBdl' 

Aenudros caninen^ ^oie flie Urik tome oC fijb^ ^btm 
Imsts fire again bioo^t forth; and, Hbai tlie repceaen* 
telkm may be in all raBqpecta eompl6te» dotted in the 
emlnoidered robes of the several dignities thej had 
atlaiBed, and preceded hj the appropriate insignia of flie 
tRBiioiis oflioes thej had respectively held, are in dbaiiots 
inmn in the solemn procession. Arrived at the foram, 
tte same emrole ehairs recdve them with whidi when 
sfite they were privil^ed. The orator, when the ex- 
Unsled virtues of ihe recently deceased no longer affinrd 
Idm subject for eidogy, turns to those whose venerable 
likenesses recall to his imagination the cdebrated deeds 
and various ezpbits th^ had performed, and which fed 
to the honours by which they had been distinguished : 
he shows that, animated by the example of his prede- 
cessors, each in succession proved himself not unworthy 
his ancestors; and thus in the minds of their descendants 
infuses the hope of obtaining honorable fame, by the 
performance of every great and worthy action ; for what 
spectacle can be more imposing, and who can without 
emotion behold the living, breathing likenesses^ of those 



> To modern feelings it is difficult to conceiTe other than ludicrous 
effects from the display of a wax-work ancestiy ; yet we have the testimony 
of more than one ancient to the good result of such exhibition : 

"Ssepe audivi, Q. Maximum, P. Scipionem, prseterea civitatis nostne 
pnedaros viros, solitos dicere ; cum majorum imagines intuerentur, vehe- 
mentissime accendi." — Sall., Bel. Jug. 
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whose prudence and skill, in the ardour of victory, only 
sought opportunity for magnanimity, and whose courage, 
undeterred by adverse fortune in the ignominy of defeat, 
only found new occasion for its display p " 



li 




STREET OF TH^ TOMBS. 

Approaching Pompeii fix)m Naples, both sides of the 
road, for nearly a furlong before entering the city, are 
occupied by tombs and public monuments, intermixed 
with shops ; and in front of the latter, arcades were con- 
structed, affording shelter irom the rays of the sun or 
inclemency of the weather. The carriage way, or agger, 
exhibiting the tracks or ruts' worn by chariots, is narrow, 



' These nits are soDietimeB four inches deep ; the wheels seem to 
hare been about three inches wide, and froin three, feet to three feet six 
inches apart. The wheels of a modem curiage are about four feet six 

inches ainnder. 
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seldom exceeding foiirtceu feet in width,' with footways 
or marlines on each side, varying from four to six, 
elevated above the road about a foot, and separated 
therefrom by a curb- and guard stones, raised about 
sixteen inches, and placed at intervals of from ten to 
twelve feet asunder. The whole of the road is formed 
of lava in irregular shaped blocks, from ten to fourteen 
inches thick, originally well jointed and put together: 
indeed its state of preservation sufficiently attests the 
perfection of the principle upon which it was constructed. 
This,^ although the principal entrance to the city, is not 
striking for its beauty, and is small iu its dimensions. 
The walls of brick and rubble work we faced with stucco, 
which is covered with nearly illegible inscriptions of 
ordinances, &c. The centre archway is in widtli about 
fourteen feet seven inches, and might possibly have been 
twenty high; but its arch does not remain: it therefore 
in size scarcely equals' that entrance to the city of 
London called Temple Bar. On each side were smaller 
openings for foot passengers, four feet six inches vride, 
their height being about ten. The road rises con- 
siderably into the city. 

On the left, before enteriag the gate, is a pedestal, 
which appears to have been placed for the purpose of 
sustaining a colossal statue of bronze, some fragments of 
its drapery having been there found ; this possibly was 

■ The great street, immediatelj witbin the gate, is about SI feet; 
mcliiding the footways, 33 feet. 

' In the curb-stone frequentlj occur holes for [Missing tlie haller. 
• Sfi- Pl;.te 19. 





m-Bidbad nweaik anmnd; aiid without wlwh Nili-an 
fomied; in ibe oentra wa» u altar «r pedcataL : 1%ia 
aloOTs, we maj ptrqaoDiet waa aaMtd: toitiw god whft 
pleaded over gardens and oonntry plaooa; i«m;il! waa 
fomsd ft iBost; bwuitiAd and exqcdaitefyiwiongfafritolnn 
ti^odt siqqMvted hj mtyn, with aymbida wnhfai m a ridfl 
^Cjihai^teitf: it ia DOW tranafnred to the private xooni in 
thi Iktgnl MnaeiuB at Niqplea. i 
viVm. «4ieae inat^ waa 'in .Qti'mm nUith aa tfa 

jpaSmVwaftpnUbljr hecewtffdiipped. - 

.,-.nfiila*,thi» leeekB Was found a human Ai^^^ti 
irlidi the faa&d atiU gnspM a lanea^ Gonjaoture ^hih 
MIMgiTiwI thja* the immm-ot ft'aentind,who pie fa ned. 
dying at hia pott taqoiitaig it Jbr the more ignmllnkiat 
de^ uliidb, in oonfontait^ with the seven diK^diiie of 
faia conntiy, woidd have awaited hinu 

It may be remarked, that the street of the tombs, as 
far aa hitherto discovered, contains the monuments of 
those alone who had borne some office in the state, and 
that in most cases the ground on which they are respect- 
ively erected was assigned by vote of the public. From 
the latter circumstance it may be inferred, that this 
quarts was especially reserved for that purpose, whUe 
we may presume that the places appropriated for general 
sepulture were more removed from the city. 

It may also be observed, that these sepulchres are 
only on the east side of Pompeii. Livy informs us, that 

■ Febnui; 16. 
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when Hannibal had planned the taking of the city of 
Tarentum, by the preconcerted treachery of Pliilumenos, 
an inhabitant, he was to approach that city towards the 
east, to the gate called Teinenida; and at this gate were 
the tombs of the Tareutines. 

About a furlong distant from the gate towards 
Herculaueum, is the villa which has been named 
Suburbana, excavated in 1775 : the entrance is from the 
road or street of the tombs; at it were found the 
skeletons of two individuals; one held a purse containing 
many coins and medals, with the key of the door, and he 
still bore s ring, which indicated the equestrian rank. 
His companion had probably attempted to escape with 
some portable moveables and vases of bronze, found 
near them.' This house, placed upon the edge of the 
declivity which slopes towards the sea, consisted partly 
of two stories, the upper on the level of the street. It 
was spacious, and near the entrance was a bath with all 
the necessary appendages ; in the rear the best rooms 
opened upon a terrace, running the whole width of the 
house, and overlooking a garden or xystus, about thirty 
yards square ; this was surrounded by a covered walk or 
portico continued under the terrace ; and beneath this 
again was a vaulted subterranean passage. At the 
fiirther extremity a small temple, the roof of which was 
supported by six columns, projected towards the villa : 
and in its front a bath, or basin, occupied nearly the 
centre of the garden. 

' MoDj other skcletona were found during the cxcaTation of this 
street. 





5 lower apartments opening under the arcade were 
paved with mosaic, coved and beautifully painted; as 
also was the greater part of the villa. One of the rooms 
i» said to have had a large glazed bow window; the 
glass was very thick, and deeply tinged with green : it 
was set in lead, tike a modem casement. 

In the subterranean passage were many iai^e earthen 
wine vases, ranged in order against the walls : time had 
filled them with an earthy substance. Hither twenty- 
three of the family had betaken themselves for shelter 
wad RliigB. Various ornaments, as eanings, bracelets, 
mre found with their skeletons ; tc^jether with some few 
coin of gold, siher, and brass, chiefly of the empenv 
Galba, and ths bones of the fingers of some still adhered 
to trffing srtkles they had wished to preserve. It is 
pesumed that these individuals died from suffocation; 
snice the volcanic matter here penetrated in so fine a 
powder, that the forms of their persons and apparel re- 
mained impressed in the indurated matter. The mould 
of the bosom of one is yet shown in the museum at 
Naples.' 

In that part of the lower story removed from the 
covered portico, the rooms, more simply finished, con- 
tained spades, and other implements of husbandry : to 
this division of the house was a separate entrance. 



' It VM Sir Willum Hunilton'a opinion, that this substance vu depo- 
sited in a flnent stat«. The body in qaeslion waa fonnd some feet above 
the ancient level. She had probably struggled for some time against the 
continned showers of aahes, until sinking eihansted, she was covered with 
a slighter stratiun, tbroagh which subsequent rains might hare penetrated. 



This has been called the villa of Cicero : M. Millin 
names it of ArriHS Diomedes. The former, we know, 
had a house near Pompeii ■} the latter was one of its 
magistrates ; but there appears no real foundation for 
deciding this to have been the dwelling of either the one 
or the other.* 

' Letters to Atticus. 

' The plan i> shown in Plate XI. See also Plates XX, XXI. 
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STABBT 0? TBS TOM^ 



. IWTricKirinM. TUi doM not ^peir to liam ben the 
jto \/m. t j of aa uidindnal; a^ leaet, no inaalption 
wniiw to point out hj yikom it va». piepend.' 'Hie 
' wiaVneil ^Moe -wa* ojfm. to tba likj; ud tW indla, 
oorared witii otaeco^ were painted ia eonpHtneiita.* 
A pediment njned en Aet ncrt tlie ebreet ie <me of 
the frequent initanoee t^ bad taato to be obeenred at 
TbnmHa; nndsK it w*m the entrinee, little moote titan 
'finr fiet h^u Oppeiate, arooDd three ndee of » 
pedestal fbn^ to iBBtam tiie tA3e, ma a raised aea^ 
or bank, about 1 foot 9 imjiea in haght, upon the 
inclined anrfice of which, lecti, or mattresses, were 
spread for the party to recline upon. This triclinium 
seems capable of affording space for nine persons, who 
were so placed, that the feet were kept on that part 
&rthest removed from the front; the head of every 
succeeding individual being near the bosom of his 
neighbour. The table, which was removable at plea- 
sure, was a great article of Inxoiy and expense. It 
was frequently of silver, or curiously inhud; being, 
both in this respect as well as in form, very «mi]ar to 
that used by the Turks and Greeks of the present day. 
Between the table and the doorway was a circular 
pedestal, or altar : here was made the offering to the 
infernal gods, who were propitiated on these occasions. 
Triclinia, sometimes ornamented with columns, were 
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also erected for public dianers, or for the use of the 
priests and colleges.* 
2, Adjoining the Triclinium is the tomb of Naeroleia Tyche, 
occupying nearly one side of a small enclosure, or 
septum, in which it is placed, leaving barely space suf- 
ficient to pass to its rear, where is the entrance to the 
interior by a wooden, open-framed door.^ The cippus, 
or pedestal with which the tomb is surmounted, r^sed 
upon two steps, is faced with marble, and sculptured 
upon three sides. On that next the street is an in- 
scription, atntiog that Naevoleia Tyche, during her life, 
had raised it for herself and C. Munatius Faustua, 
Augustal," and Paganus; to whom the decurions, with 
the concurrence of the people, decreed the honoiu- of 
the Itisellium,* on account of his worth; and also for 
her and his freed-men and women. 

NAEVOLEU ■ 1 ■ LIB ■ TYCHE ■ SIBI ■ ET 
C • MVNATIO ■ FAVSTO ■ AVG ■ ET ■ PAQANO 

CVI • DECVRTONES • CONSENSV ■ POPVLT 
BISELLIYM-OB-MERITA-EIVS-DECREVERVNT 



^^^^^K ehowa, ai 



Under this was a basso-relievo of many figures, repre- 
senting, perhaps, the customary ofi'ering to the infernal 
gods; and over the inscription was a portrmt, probably 

' Mnratori, 119, 1. "Triclam cum coknmis et mensia et moceria 
8. p. D. D." 

' Plate V. 

■ The AngDstals were magistrates elected bj the decurions to hold 
jurisdiction over sacred matters. The learned differ as to their duties. 
Beinesius supposes them mugLstrates, — Walpole (see 'Hercnlancnsia'), 
priests. But Trimalchio was angustal, though no priest. Thej were 
entitled to the fasces. 

' Tu the Bisellium was attached the privilege of the best pkce at the 
ehowa, as well as some other advantages. 
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of Nacvoleia herself. The latter forms part of a 
border aurrouudiug the whole. 

On the north side, a Teasel ia represented, the prow 
omamented with an armed head ; a man sits guiding 
the rudder. This has been taken to denote the pro- 
fession of Mmiatius ; but it is, perhaps, allegorical. 
The full sail may have been chosen to indicate the 
uninterrupted prosperity and success of his worldly 
career.' On the south side was the Bisellium with 
which he was honoured. 

To the left of the entrance to the interior of the 
tomb is a small stele, bearing an inscription relative to 
one of the family. 

C • MVNATVS 
ATIMET\-S ■ VIX ■ 
ANNIS ■ LVII 

8. An enclosed apace, about fifteen feet square, containing 
three stele : the tops of these are carved, in some 
meMure,' to represent heads,' a lock of hair being 
twisted towards the &ont, which is quite flat; upon this 
was probably painted a likeness of the person to whose 
memory it was placed. They very much resemble 
Turkish tombstones of the present day, surmounted 
with a carved turban. Two of them are inscribed : 

NISTACIDIVS NI8TACIDTAE 

HBLBNVS ■ PAG 8CAPIDI 

In the front of the wall separating this enclosure &om 
the street, is a panel, containing an inscription, by 
which we are informed that it is fifteen feet square, 
and was the burial-place of Nistaddius. 

■ See pp. 66-6. 

* See vignette, page 69. 
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NISTACIDIO ■ UELENO 
'PAG-PiGI AVG 

NISTACIDIO ■ JANVARIO 
MESONIAE ■ SATVLLAE - IN ■ AGRO 
PEDES ■ XV ■ IN ■ FRONTE ■ PEDES ■ XV 
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M 4. Tomb of Calventius Quietus, placed in the middle of an 

A enclosure, about seventeen feet square, which it nearlv 

^h Gils. No entrance bos been found to the interior. 

^H On the back wall a pediment is raised ; in the tym- 

^^1 panum, two winged figures are represented, supporting 

^^M an uninscribcd tablet. The monument or cippus itself, 

^^M about 5 feet 6 iuchcs in front, is faced with marble. 

^^H From an inscription next the street, we leam that it 

^^H was erected to Calveotius Quietus, Augustal; to whom, 

^^H for the faithful dischiirge of his duty, by the decree of 

^^^1 the decurions, and popular vote, the honour of the 

^^^M Bisellinm was given. 

^^H c ■ cal\t:ntio ■ qvieto ■ 

^^^ AVGVSTALl ■ 

HVIC ■ OB ■ ITVNIFICENT DECVltlONVM ■ 
DECRETO - ET ■ POPVLI ■ CONSENSV - BISELLU 
HONOR 1>A'1'\'S KST ■ 



1 
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Underneath this is a representation of the Bisellium, 
included in the same panel, on each side of which is a 
narrow compartment or pilaster. The cippus has a 
richly ornamented cornice and base-moulding. On the 
sides, between pilasters similar to those of the front, 
are civic or oak wreaths. 

I lie li regions of Rome were, by Augustas, divided into 424 vici ; 
over each of these was appointed a magister, whose office was somewhat 
similar to our constable. The pagus is b; Tacitas dlslinguislied from the 
vicus, of which it was probably a further division; or, possibly, the paganus 
pagi was, in the suburbs and country towns, an officer whose fonctiona were 
similar to those of the magister vici of the city. — SuBTomtJS — Vicroa — 
Dio. Paga was also a tomb.— Isumn, in GIom. 
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■t iqMn, idtoat n Ibet in ftoot, n lAklt one 
L xlele akne HMMfaii. ftsbiA^ tike gmmd tw 



C^Ul-tcnA, «llliOQgli imibierib«d» m huidiMaiie, ibont 17 
ftetkif^;1h««ztefk»w(rfitiieoo. Tfae^teaornM 
m irlnch it ii plaoed u not rectuignlw. The eooeM 
to it frnn the itveet U throof^ » narrow and low door, 
way, 8 feet 8 indiea Iiigh. A ffight of itepa leads vf 
to the Tear, wherc vad&at eqoaU; nnall door ccmdnota 
to the -interior, wUdi, also oiresJar, ia about 6 feet in 
fiametv. lite waOi, of tdh, ■feoceoed, are taatefiillr 
paioliBd, anderowned wkh a d«ne of a Bngolar beQ> 
like fenn, on the flat top of which ii painted a bee, at 
Mednaa. Soma cdnem; uma, of ooane earth, were 
. fbnnd within. 

9f. Tdmh 1^ Soanma. 

Thia smniment ia the moat ■mgaW and oniioiia of 
all the tonba UOiertD diacorered at Fompeti^ and re- 
nuokaUe in being ooveied with eslnnud^ low zdieroa,^ 
_ painted, of ^adiattoial combats. The gladiators of 
AmpIiatoB, whoae namea and fate appear to have been 
written over tlieir likenesaea, lions, bears, paQtbers, 
bolls, wolves, and rabbits, witb dogs, stags, and non- 
descripts, all seem to bave been brongbt upon tbe 
scene for the entertainment of the Pompeians, and 
satisiaction of Scaurus' gbost. 

A marble slab was found near tbe tomb ; on appli- 
cation, it appeared to have originallj belonged thereto. 
It has been fixed in its place, and states, that tbe 
monument was erected by Scaurus to his son,* Aridos 

' The puntinj^ of modem Gtgmc ire Urns TcUered : rpairr« rvirot vu, 
pmbablf, the indent term emplojed to designate tliia species of japan-work. 
the tupot were impressed or cast relievos, whether of metal or plaster. 

"Zi^qpovv roic t'aairiiot rvireic (rqv." — Euu?., Ptoilliu. 

* "nie first letter is supplied, bat there can be little doubt of it. 
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Scaurus, duumvir^ for justice, upoa the ground the 
decurions had voted for that purpose; they having at 
the same time decreed, that an equestrian statue of 
him should be erected in the Forum, and also two 
thousand sesterces for the celebration of his fimeral 
obsequies.^ 

•RICIOAFMEN- 

SCATRO 

nVIK ID 

•B0VRI0NE8 ■ LOCVM MONVM ■ 

flo 08 IN ■ FVNERE • ET • 8TATVAM ■ EQVE8TR 

•QUO ■ PONENDAM ■ CENSVEBVNT 

SCAVHVS ■ PATEH ■ FILIO 

Hie access to this tomb is tlirough a low door,* opening 
into a septum, 19 feet square, in one angle of which 
the monument, 12 feet 9 inches by 10 feet, is placed. 
It is entered by the side; the undtcorated interior, 
about 7 feet square, is vaulted, and surrounded with 
small niches, four on each side, cscept that of entrance, 
where the space of two is occupied by the doorway. la 
the centre is a square pilliir, which reaches to and 
supports the ceiling, leaving a space round of not more 
than two feet; it is pierced each way with a niche, 
perhaps for a lamp. An opening for light was opposite 
the door* 

■ The duumvirs, so called from their number, were magistrates who, iu 
corporate citiea, exercised ainiilar fuoctiona to the consuls at Rome. The; 
were chosen bom amongst tiie decurions, or senators. — Cicebo— Tacitus. 
The qualification for tbc latter dignilf was the possession of a hundred 
thousand sesterces; about 800 pounds.— Pliny. They were comeripU; 
the senators, patres eoiucHpli. 

" Human blood must have been cheap, when IW. 2*. llrf. could prodnce 
so much upon the arena; but, aa the slflnc is here broken, there might 
have been another thousand. 

' Five feet 3 inches high, hardt; 4 feet wide ; the door of the tomb is 
4 feet higb, 3 feet 2^ inches ^'vAe; the enclosing wall is 7 feet high. 

* Sjlla waa fathcr-iu-law to a Scaurus, who wa& a great corrupter of 
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8. A apace of man than flinty feet in fimt next ooonn. 
Upon it is pboed » nngle tamb ind mall atd^ of 
wliioh tlie detnb an not remarkabk : llw fonner m 

imfinialmJ T-p t b^ TBKt of tilU— 

9. la a *"y"C"V endoaed qwoc^ to which tluBre doea not 

appear to hare been ai^ entnuoe. 

10. Gazden, with a corerad portioo, betoaging to a villa not 

fiilljr moonred. It maybe obtored, that the gioaud 
■bpea aonfli-weatward from this, and aflbrds a fine 
view of the aea. 

11. Arcade, under whieh were ahopa. 

IS. Entrance to a villa. On each aide the docnwi^ an 
loWf hollow, oonicat frnsta, apparent^ placed toe the 
paipoae of protectian to the trnnlu of treea. Periiapa 
vines may hare been trained orer the oolumna in firoot 
of this doorway. 
■ 1ft. Aboot this spot wen two sobtenranean depositariei^ now 
oorered op, in whidi dnerary nrai were diioonred; 
<me of t^aas, with a corer of the aame material, waa 
placed within another of baked earth, and the whole 
enveloped in a third of lead. 

14. A space, through which was the way, by a flight of steps, 

to the tomb : 

15. This was about 19 feet square, placed withiu an elevated 

area, surrouDded by a dwarf wall, the upper part of 
which is pierced with small, circular-headed perfora- 
tions, forming a sort of balustrade. Four fluted semi- 
columns on each of its sides upheld the epiatytia and 
terra cotta roof. In the decoration of the latter, some 
representations of scenic masks, periona of that mate- 
rial here found, were probably used. 

Several ill-execated marble statues, now in the Boyal 
Museum, were found in the interior, which was set 
round with niches. The walls were painted ; in the 

Bomaii numners. He built s theatre for 30,000 persona, with 3000 
biws statues ; uid 360 coluDUU, of which 130 were glass, 38 feet Itigh. — 
Plij(y, 35—24. 
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ceotre was n large pedeatsl. The esterior, with the 
columns of brick and rubble-work, coated with stuceo, 
now mueb dilapidated, was origiually haudsome. 

16. A semicireular seat, raised upon a high step. It is 

sfaout 17 feet iu diameter, and bears an iuseriptiou, 
which declares it to have beeo dedicated to the public 
priestess Mamia, daughter, perhaps, of Forcius, to 
whom the decurious had decreed a place of sepulture. 

M.UIIAE ■ P ■ r • SACERDOTl FVBLICAE LOCVS 
SEP\'LT\'R • DATVS ■ DECVR10N\'M ■ DECRETO 

This iniicription runs in one line of large letters round 
at the back of the seat, each cstrcmity of which w«a 
carved with a representation of a lion's foot and claw. 

17. Sepulchre, which, stripped of its external facing, exhibits 

only the rough masonry, placed upon a brown stone 
basement. Here was found a Doric frieze of the same 
material, which probably belonged to this monument. 
Between it and the seat last mentioned, upon a small 
block, is ail inscription, stating that a space, 25 feet 
square, had been decreed by the decurious for the place 
of sepulture of M. Forcius. 

M ■ PORC ■ M ■ F 
EX ■ DEC ■ DECRETO 
IN ■ FRONTEM ■ P ■ XXV 
IN ■ AGRO PED ■ XXV 

The space occupied by this tomb, or rather that between 
the two semicircidar seats, is about this dimension. 

Some of the scattered fragments found about this 
quarter formed, doubtless, the more ornamented 
exterior of the tomb of M. Forcius; though we are 
inclined to conjecture, that it was never completed. 
An inscription in the theatre informs ns that Marcus 
Forcius, son of Marcus Forcius, was one of the duum- 
virs to whom was committed the superintendence, and 





ftrndafi 

by tliis ■ 

place cf i-iri^piUtMr^i wUdk wM^^rawrked:' oat hj Uu 
" " vof the 

ground fdectfld. We 11117 inugine Haieoi'ParaiA 

ercctinit tn liisudf postfamaoai oUcAntT', nad, ift'oou^ 

posing ejgUKftm, ooaunnlng ih*t tinw vUeh -wKt fhat 

advancing lo iwaQow up UiB nd Ua .<Bi<iiiHB«iif Mit 

eyei. 
iS. fiiiwwaibgr mi^ rtimi apm tvo itqa; it is tiMat 91 

jfcst m -dniaeter, tad facse im iuioriptidB, now in the 
% Bbrd'KMeom; SwaiCDdMifai^ortfaiinitiiftuihed 
; I vitita.gij^hoB'kk^uidolaw. 
IS. iaran flfOB nml daty. The inteiior «u rpdnted in 

fresoo, .in 4ta>q»rtmenti.. ' I^ODt « pedotel .in the 
•<■ wte vw-'innid die tnpod nfentitiMd irt jagfi OR, at 



jBjPadiitri-. of etOM, vUA ia nid to hare Riatained a 
-■'• . ediMHl'dbtiie; ^>iiMiaI(lingB«f thelaae ue«f wUte 



SI. Bimch of tiie roul to Nola. 

Sereral tomba, or ornamented atructnres, were 
erected about tbis spot, the exact forms of some of 
which cannot now be ascertained, while others leave 
not room even for conjecture. Amongst them were a 
circular edifice of atone, adorned with columns, and 
a cylindrical stele, or cippns, 8 feet high, of the same 
material. 

28. Tomb, fiiced with stucco, upon a basement of stone. A 
long slab, probably bearing an inscription, appears to 
have occupied the space between the two angular 
pilasters, in the principal front. Between the three 
pilasters of the aide were suspended festoons. From 
this tomb, towards the entrance to the city, ran a wall 
of opus reticulatum, in which were inserted two altars, 
marked, on the plan, 22. 

24. An arched alcove. The Bemioircular end is covered 
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witb a semi-dome; the whole interior is painted; and a 
seat runs round the inside. This recess appears to 
have had a similar destination with that on the right 
of the entrance to the city, 

35. Shops. 

26. Arcade, under which were shops ; above ia a terrace, 
with others, and the part of a house, 27. 

28. Enclosed space, dividing the two roads. The insulated 

situation of this would probably justify the conjecture, 
that it was an ustrina, or unwrought^ foundation for 
the erection of the funeral piles. Cicero informs us, 
that the law forbade their being erected within sixty 
feet of any house, without the consent of the owner; 
but if the latter allowed it to be completed without 
opposition, no ground for action could be.^ 

29. Tomb, of which the exterior ia much dilapidated. 

Opposite the door was a niche, and over this an open- 
ing for light. In the arched interior, several vases 
were fouud. The door is curious, being of marble, 
little more thau 3 feet high, 2 feet 9 inches wide, 
4J inches thick, and moved on pivots formed out of the 
same block. Doors thus constructed seldom opened 
without noise.* 

30. 31. Ruined sepulchres. 

32. A well-executed tomb, in stone, of simple form, about 
15 feet high. Upon two of its sides are similar in- 
scriptions, which inform us that it was erected by 
Alleia Decimilla, pubhc priestess of Ceres, to her 
husband, Luecius Libella, tedile,* duumvir, and quin- 
quennial prefect; also to her son, M, Alleius Libella, 

■ The pile was unwrought.— Cicebo, Leff. SjUa was the Grat patrician 
buiiit. 

) Tombs were sometimes erected, imitating the funeral pile. Uany still 
exist in Aain Minor, of marble, 

' Hence, " Gravitcr crcpuerc fores." — Teeesce, pianm. 

• Amongst other matten, the Eedilca bad the care o( the public buildings, 
and provided the shoirs. 
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docnrion at 17^ upon groimd decreed by the public for 
that porpoae. 

H - ALLEIO • LYGGIO • LIBELLAE • PATBI • AEDILI 
nvm - FBASFE(7IX) • QVmQ • ET • M * AlJiiaO - 1^^ 
DECVBIONI • VIXIT • ANNIS • XVH • L0CV8 • MONYMENH 
FVBLIGEDATVSEST-ALLEIA-MF-DECIMIIIiASAGEaDOB 
PVBIJCACEBBBISPAOIVNDVMa\rBAVIT-VIBDBTPIU 



88. Tomb of Lncins Cekis^ son of LadiUj and 

Labeon, twice qoinqueimial dmunvir for juatice. It 
waa placed to them by Menomachua^ who, it aeema, 
had it Tory ill ezecated, of rabUe-work and atncco.^ 

L • CEIO LP- MEN • L • LABEONI 

ITBR • D • V • I • D • QYINQ 

MENOMACHVS ' L • 

The lega of a warrior, and ahield, almoat the siae of 
life, are aeen npon one of its aides ; but it is now very 
mach defiEUsed. It alao bore other painted inscriptiona, 
now totally obliterated ; and a piece of a statue, which 
seemed a portrait, in white marble, was found near. 

A small tomb, to the left of this, was probably in 
some way connected with it. 

34. Dilapidated tomb. 

35. Sepulchral niche, having a seat within, and stele formed 

for a face. The inside is painted; the top a semi- 
dome. By an inscription we learn that it was erected 
to Velasius Gratus, who lived twelve years. Upon the 
stele is inscribed, 

IVNONI 
TYCHES • lYLIAE 
AVGVSTAE • VENER • 

> If there was a restriction as to expense, the intention was, probably, to 
have as large a display as possible for the prescribed sum. 



1, Tombs of the family of Arrius : one coutinued podium 
forms a sub-basemeDt to these tombs, as well as to 
thiLt of L. Ceius. In front of the podium is an ia- 
scriptioa ; 




8LB1 ■ SVIS 

The sepidclire of M. Arrius Diomedes, coastnicted of 
rubble-work, is faced with stucco: two fasces are repre- 
sented upon its front. Over them, in a panel, is an 
inscription, recording the dedication of the tomb to the 
uae of himself and family: 

M ■ AUKIVS ■ DIOMEDES ■ 

SIBI ■ SVIS ■ MEMORIAE 

MAGTSTEK ■ PAG ■ AVQ ■ FEUCT ■ STBVRB 

Two children, a male and a female, of Diomedes, are 
commemorated by two blocks, each bearing an in- 
BcriptioD. Arria was eight years old : respecting the 
son we are only informed, that he was the firat-born. 

ARRIAE ■ M ■ F i£ ■ ARRIO 

Vni PRIMOGENI 
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PLATE III 

Offers a view of a scene which has no parallel. Remote 
antiquity is here combined with an air of newness 
which appears but the work of yesterday. "Non est 
quod nos tumulis metiaris^ et his monumentis quae 
viam disparia prsetexunt/'^ 

The monuments represented in this view were excavated 
under Murat: some of them originally, in all probability, 
sustained statues 3 but these latter may have been 
removed immediately after the destruction of the city, 
as they must partly have appeared above the soil.^ 

The first door-way to the right, under a pediment, is the 
entrance to the triclinium : after which appears the 
cippus, surmounting the tomb of Naevoleia Tyche (2);^ 
the door- way of entrance to the septum, or little court, 
in which it is placed, may be observed.* A small en- 
closed space, to which there is no entrance, next 
occurs, before the tomb of Calventius Quietus, which 
bears the second cippus (4). The round pedestal which 
follows is uninscribed; and the tomb of Scaurus is 
the last of the series. The remains of two rough 
stone statues, found during tlie excavations, are placed 
against the wall of the triclinium and enclosure of 
Naevoleia. The raised bank, or seat, between the 
foot-way and tombs, was covered with cement. 

^^ * Seneca. 

' Tombs were frequently terminated iu this manner. One of the sup- 
posed monuments to Scipio at Liternum had liis statue so placed. — Livr. 

^ The figures refer to the plan of the street, Plate II. 

* See Plate V. The interior is shown, Plate VI. 



On the loft nrc seen the tops of the two stele' of the 
children of Arrius Diomcdcs; whose tomb appcRm 
over them (36). 



Zaaaiuya rttifnvro' diaaii S'apa i 
SnjXac."— SMTTtSaCS, 10, 485. 



The next in order is the tomb (33) of Luccius Ceias ; while 
the simple pedestal of Alleia Decimilla, public priestess 
of Ceres, intercepts the view of half the entrance to 
the city. 

It may be remarked that the volcaoic stone pavement of the 
road is apt to take a conchoidal fracture. 

The pedestal of Decimilla is sixteen feet high. The figures 
are without character, introduced merely for the pur- 
pose of giving some idea of the scale ; but they have 
no business at Pompeii, where the associations arc of 
two thousand years since. 

" Ilcrr ptnsivp coiitcijipiation Iotpb to linger, 
And people all the silent solitude 
With the conceptions of the soul within." 



' These sort of tombstODes were to be bought in the shops of the 
Upidarii, ready prepared to receive the likeness of anj one to whom a 
monument was required. A piece of this sort remains in the Vatican ; the 
heads arc in block. 





^ 
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PLATE IV. 

View of the inside of the sepulchral tridinium, with 
the side of the cippus of Naevoleia Tyche; on 
which is the representation of a ship, alluded to in 
pages 68-9. 

Tlie painting npon the walls, and eren the stucco, has now 
almost wholly disappeared. 



PLATE V. 

Entrance to the tomb of Naevoleia Tyche. 

The spectator is supposed to be within the small court in 

which the tomb is placed. 
The wooden door is restored from observation of the ancient 

remains. The back of the cippus is left unomamentcd; 

at the side is the Biselliura. In the left-hand comer 

is the stele of Munatus. 
Through the entrance is seen the lower part of the pedestal 

of AUeia Dccimilla. 



PLATE VI. 

Interior of the tomb of Naevoleia Tyche. 
This was about 6 feet 6 inches square, ill stuccoed, arched^ 
and niches formed around for the reception of cinerary 

6 
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urns. Some were of coarse earth ; three others, about 
IS inches high, were of glass, B.nA contained bones, 
with a liquid, which, upon analysis, was considered to 
be composed of water, wine, and oil. Each had a 
lamp, and piece of money for Charon : more lamps 
were ready in a comer; they were of red common 
earth. 
A small aperture, as represented, was left for light. 



PLATE VII. 

View across the Street of the Tombs. 

The ruined tomb in the fore-ground is stripped of the 
ornamental exterior: it is marked on the plan 39, and 
is shoB-n, Plate X. For the other tombs see Plate VIII, 



PLATE VIII. 

This view comprises the tombs of Scaurus. The circular 
uninscribed tomb, with those of Calventius Quietus and 
of Naevoleia Tyche. A vacant apace occurs between 
the second and third, probably reserved for the purpose 
of future honour to some personage, and might in the 
interim have been planted with trees. The gladiatorial 
combats' upon the tomb of Scaurus have been spoken 



' TheM, except that over the door, bad all falleo, Jan. 1 
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of^ page 71. Horace probably alludes to such repre- 
sentation in the following lines : 

" Fulvi Rutubseque 

Aut Placideiani, contento poplite miror 
Pnelia, rubrica picta aut carbone ; velut si 
Re vera pugnent, feriant, vitentque moventes 
Arma viri." 

It has been questioned whether the inscription applied 
to this tomb originally belonged to it. The slab upon 
which it is engraved certainly fits the place, although 
not there found : at all events the matter cannot be 
worth controversy. This monument, as well as its 
cylindrical neighbour, was probably surmounted with a 
statue. The hole in the latter was originally a panel, 
intended, perhaps, to bear an inscription. It has been 
broken in. 

The pediment upon the rear of the maceria of Calventius 
Quietus, and figures supporting an uninscribed tablet, 
will be observed. Between this tomb and that of 
Naevoleia, is the panel in the wall containing the in- 
scription, page 69. 

The little acroteria, in some instances bearing bassi relievi, 
and which appear so frequent about these sepulchres, 
are curious. Some tombs remaining in the necropolis 
of the ancient city of Cnidus ai'e ornamented in a 
similar manner. Places of sepulture were originally 
surrounded with a fence or paling of wood; the 
standards at intervals, so necessary for its stability, 
were possibly the prototypes of the se pinnacles : and 
from them were probably suspended the garlands and 
wreaths with which, at stated periods, the sepulchre 
was adorned. The smallness of the door- ways has 
been before noticed. The second is only 3 feet 3 
inches high. 
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PLATE IX. 



This view shows the rear of the cylindrical tomb aud that of 
Scaurus, with the entrances to their interior. Across 
the street is seen the continued arcade, under which 
were shops. The arches above these are of another 
terrace of houses. 



PLATE X. 

Outlines of the insulated tomb (29). 

A The plan, b The elevation, c Section, showing; the 
niche opposite tlie door, over which was an opening for 
light, u Section longitudinally, e The marble door, 
which moved upon pivots, with a handle and fastening. 
F Plan of the door, g A vase ; another vase, of 
oriental alabaster, with handles, remains in the tomb, 
containing bones and ashes. A gold ring was also 
found, set with a sapphirine agate, tolerably cut, with 
a stag scratching itself. A low seat ran round, upon 
which were urns of glass, Uttle bottles of the same 
material, and an altar of pottery.' 

' These details are tukcu from Mazois. 
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PLATE XI. 

Side yiew of the tomb of C. Quietus, looldng towaidi 
Vesuvius. 

The spectator is supposed to be placed in the area of the 
uuinscribed cylindrical tomb. The tomb of Naevoleta 
Tjrche is hidden by that of C. Quietus, which occupies 
the left of the view. The distant monument is of 
Arrius ; beyond which are the stele of his children. 
The small alcove of Velasius occurs between tiiis tomb 
and that of Luccius Ceius, great part of which is eon* 
cealed by the pedestal of the public priestess Alleia 
Dedmilla. Some ruined tombs, and part of the 
enclosure, supposed to have been the ustrina for 
funeral piles, appear on the right. 



PLATE XII. 

View from the seat of Mamia back from the gate towards 
Herculaneum. The two altars or pedestals upon the 
right are marked upon the plan (22). Over them is 
an uninscribed tomb. The slab which bore the in- 
scription seems to have been inserted imder the capitals 
of the two centre pilasters ; but it has not been found. 

The ornament of the festoon probably alluded to the custom 
of adorning the tomb with flowers.* 

• " HavKapmo^ <Trt^ai/oc." — CuPEB, Mom. Ant., 220. 
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The alcove (34) next occurs, covered with a semi-doinc. 
Oq the outside the archivolt springs &om the capital of 
the pilaster, without the intervention of an entabla- 
ture.^ The tiled top is modern, and placed for the 
preservation of the structure. After a few shops was 
the entrance to the arcade, under which were other 
shops. 

In the fore-ground are some ornamental fragments ; but of 
what edifices they formed a part, it is no longer possible 
to ascertain. Many sepulchres are much dilapidated 
in this quarter : to some of them the remains in 
question doubtless belonged. 



I The rains gf Sralatm 
earliest specimen of this. 



s b; Whittington supposed to ciihibil tbi: 





WALLS. 

The walls of Pompeii are, perhaps, the only part of 
the city at all calculated to resist that rapid decay, which 
seems to hasten the disappearance of every other remain 
within their circuit. They are built with a receding 
face, of large stones, sometimea four to five feet long, 
laid in horizontal beds ; the joints between the blocks in 
each course not preserved upright, but inclining more or 
less to the plane of the horizon:' a style of masonry 

■ This muoorj u not uniuaal in Greece ; it ocouioned some little Mving 
of material. 

The walls are of Piperino, with tbc eiceptiou of the lower four oc five 
eounea, which are of Travertino. Harks for recoguitioD, in the OscaD oha- 



common to many of the Etruscan cities, amongst which 
Volterra affords other points of similarity. 

They are partly well put together ; but with an extra- 
ordinary admixture of rubble-work, and predominance of 
the species of brick-work called reticulatum, exhibiting 
an appearance strongly resembling that of certain modem 
Turkish fortresses; where the works, originally Greek, 
and well constructed, have descended through a series 
of barbarous possessors, and undergone many centuries 
of ill-judged repairs.' 

Towers are placed at unequal intervals, twenty-seven 
feet by thirty-three, projecting forward seven, and com- 
posed of rubble walls, three feet in thickness, in thret; 
stories. Between them, supported by a double wall, 
ranged the ramparts ; the whole nearly twenty feet wide, 
iuclutUng the two walls, and varying in height from the 
ground twenty-five to thirty, according to the local level. 
They communicated through the towers by arched door- 
ways on the third or upper story .^ 

meter, are frequent upon the blocks. It is singular that similar characters, 
or rather similar rude msandcrs, are seeu upon the vaaes lately found under 
tbe stratum of Piperino near Albaoo, which some liave iniagiucd aoterior to 
the extinction of the volcanoes near Rome. Their luatory is briefly, that 
the surveyors employed in the beginning of the year 1817 in making a road, 
on eutting awaj the Piperino, found many uaiis buried in the mass, sonic 
four inches long. Under tbe stratum were discovered rough terra cotta vases: 
they were very little below the under side of the Piperino. It has been 
thence inferred, that the stratum must have been in some way undermined 
for placing them. 

■ Frequently over the bad work occur three or four courses of regular 
masouiy, in good blocks. 

* Mods. Mazois, in his magniticenl work, lo which the reader may refer 
for more detailed iufoimation rcspccLiug the nails, as well as every other 
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Embattled parapets were raised upon the outer and 
inner edge of the rampart : they formed, in appearance, 
a double line of defence to the town ; that nearest the 
city being some feet higher than the outer. They were 
built of large stones, about two feet six inches thick: 
to each battlement a shoulder returned inwards, affording 
an additional security to the defender.^ This double 
wall admitting a wide rampart, is considered by Vitruvius 
much superior to the ordinary mode, where a single one 
only was used.* Of the latter description seems to have 
been that on the south side of Pompeii. 

The outer wall of the towers appears invariably to 
have fallen. It may be conjectured, while history is 
silent as to the fate of this city, upon the termination of 
the Marsic war, in which it was a principal, that Sylla at 
least dismantled the fortress ; and that this was the plan 
pursued by the dictator to render the fortifications use- 
less. After the ramparts were occupied, the superior 
height of the inner parapet would have prevented an 
enemy from immediately entering the town until the 
tower was taken ; whereas, by throwing down the outer 
wall of the latter, possession of the ramparts was unne- 
cessary, and the city became indefensible. 

In the reign of Titus, the Romans had long since 

part of Pompeii, remarks, that the walls never make a decided angle ; a prin- 
ciple laid down by Vitruvius, who, Lib. I, 5, considers angles to favour con- 
siderably the assailants. Urbes ab Orbes. — Festus. 

* Sometimes in Greece a connecting course runs over the whole battle- 
ments, making their appearance like openings for windows. 

* This rampart obviated the necessity for the frequent recurrence of 
towers. 
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ceased to tear the irniptions of a foreign enemy, whik' 
the policy of the em|>erors would naturally prompt them 
to diminish the chances of success to domestic treason. 
In ancient, as well as modem times, the god Terminns 
always carried the national defences to the extended 
boundary. The Goths, the Suevi, the Persians, found 
few obstacles to the progress of victory, after passing tlie 
frontiers; Athens was conquered at the extremity of the 
Euxine ; Spaui was traversed by the conquerors on the 
Rhine ; and the people of Antioeh in their theatre were 
awakened from the dream of security by an enemy whom 
they imagined still beyond the Euphrates. 

The nature of the repairs which have taken place in 
various parts seem also to point out, that the fortress 
had thus, for some length of time, been kept up more 
for appearance than apprehension of attack ; bad brick 
and rubble being used for this purpose throughout the 
fortification, and by means of stucco made to resemble 
the better constructed masonry of the original wall.' 

The site of the south wall seems generally occupied 
by houses placed upon the edge of the declivity which 
slopes thence towards the sea. 

Five principal entrances have been discovered to the 
city, two of which only are worthy of notice. The 
principal, towards Herculaneum and Naples, before 
spoken of, is about forty-seven feet in depth ; its whole 
extent forty-two. It consisted of an outer and an inner 
wall,'^ each perforated with three arched openings; the 

' Tliia stucco is of extraoixliaai'j pcrfcctioii of surfitcc und (juiililj', 
1 Built of brick aud rubble, in altcrualc courses. 
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iilteAiiediate ipioe being probably left open to the akyt 
ffoept the latenil ways for foot passengera, whicb 
ocnnmnnicated with the nnoovered area in the centre^ 
by two aiched openings on each aide. A portcoDia 
doaed the centre archway, about seven feet distant bota 
Ihfr front; and, with another gate on the inside, formed 
8 double security. 

A gate of Tarentum, mentioned in livy, seems to 
have been planned in this manner : as we there find the 
conspirators by stratagem passing the outer, and, after 
putting to death the sentinel, forcing the inner gate of 
the city.^ 

The whole building was rather advanced; being placed 
At an acute angle, formed by the walls of the dty. 

The gate now called of Nola, but which faced the 
paSsagiB of the Samus, is on the north-east side of the 
city. It is not placed at right angles with that part of 
the wall in which it is inserted, but in a line with the 
street communicating therewith, and, unlike that of 
Herculaneum, is retired from the face of the fortification. 
Two towers were constructed, guarding the entrance of a 
sort of passage between two parallel walls, leading to the 
gateway : which has but one arch, twenty-one feet high 
and twelve wide ; the gate being placed four feet within 
it, or about fifty from the face of the external walls. 

The very ancient gate of the Lions at Mycene is built 
on this plan ; by which the attacking party, who could 
only advance in small numbers, would, (cooped up in a 

' See also Poljbius, who calls the outer gate pivowvXti, 
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passage little wi(!er thaii the gateway they approached,) 
be exposed to great disadvantage and annoyance from 
the besieged lining the tops of the flanking walls. 

The city was possibly more liable to attack upon this 
than any other quarter. 

This gateway alao is built of rubble and bricks, 
covered with stucco. The key stone of the arch towards 
the city is carved with the representation of a human 
head ; and at the aide of this latter is placed a curious 
Oscan inscription.' These, as well as the flanking 
towers, are possibly coeval with the earliest part of the 
walls, and here placed when the present less ancient 
gateway was formed. 

The entrance to the Etruscan city Volterra, towards 
the country, has a similar key stone; in addition to 
which the arch springs from two other colossal heads.' 
In the Museum of that city is an alabaster vase, repre- 
senting the death of Capaneus with a similar gateway; 
though the artist probably copied that of his native town 
instead of the more appropriate entrance to Thebes. 
The inscription reads,* 



■ PVPIDIIS • F • MED ■ TYE • AAMANAPHPHED 
I8IDV ■ PRVPHATTED 



' Oscan is supposed to have been the lauguagc of the lower orders. 

' Mr. Walpole, 'Anecdotes of Painting,' attributes the invention of orua- 
taented corbcb to Marchion of Arezzo. 

' See the tail-piece to thia section. The first letter is evidently a digamiua. 
With reference to the office named, Livj informs us tliat the chief magistrate 
of the Campaniana was called Meddixlutieus, minisler of public tufety? 
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By this we are informed that it was repaired and 
to Ids by the Meddixtuticus Popidius. 



i:;.!!^; 



m t i i Ut looks like emrnkr^ whenoe perhaps the Latin wieiicm: pronouneed 
like the oirthographjof the inacriptiQQ o mfirioo by the modem Neapolitans ; 
who leem not to have eorrapted, bat retained the ancient sound. Thej also 
aaj iMi for iardi^ and on the contrary, corpa for cdpa. According to 
Cieero^ Qninetilian, and ICaorobins, the E had taken plaoe freqoentfy oftbp 
Bon ancient 8: aa in Pspirius, originallj Fapisins. There was pouiblj 
iryytihiHT nawft at the hcsinninff of ^«» inscription, aa the tuuuuunkpktf and 
fnfUUtr look like plnnd Ibnnations, for although in Li? j there appears to 
have been bat one Meddiztoticos, jet we have another aathorit j for the 
ezistenee of two.— Am. op. Fui, 



PLATE XLII. 

View of the entrance to the city from HercuJaneum. On 
the rjglit 13 the iminscribed semi-circular seat (18) : 
between which and the gate is the alcove wherein was 
found a skeleton with a spear. Opposite is the 
pedestal, supposed to have sustained a bronze colossal 
or equestrian statue. 

The centre arch of the gateway no longer exists, but the 
two aide entrances remain perfect. The Ionic columns, 
represented against that on the left, do nut appear 
there in any of the early views ; although the oldest 
Ciceroni on the spot declare they were there found. 
They are now placed against the pedestal on the left, 
and in all probability formed part of the decoration of 
some tomb, and not of this gateway. 

Near this entrance was found a sun-dial, of marble, very 
similar to one brought from Athena by the Earl of 
Elgin, which is deposited in the British Museum. 



PLATE XIV. 



The foregoing gateway, as seen from the side next the city. 
On the right is the entrance to an inn, or post-house ; 
chequers are exhibited at the side of the door-way. 
The bonea of horses were found in the stables ; and in 
the cellar, large earthen vases for wine. Rings for 
tying the horses, and three cars were found; the wheels 
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Kghty and dished much like the modern^ 4 feet 8 
inches diameter^ ten spokes^ a little thicks at each end. 
In the yard were two fountains. 

On the first ezcayation of the opposite house^ it was con- 
sidered^ firom the sign exhibited^ to have been a fornix^ 
or lodging-house; but the subsequent discovery of 
similar emblemata in less doubtful situations, one in a 
bake-housei have served to show that the display of 
the symbols of divinities do not always identify the 
spot with their worship. 

Hie house between this and the gateway is said to have 
been that of an apothecary. 

Ootid stones for mounting horses were placed, by the law 
of C. Gracchus de viis muniendis. The holes may 
here be observed in the curb for passing the halter. 



PLATE XV. 

View of the entrance to Pompeii from the north-east. 
Towards the city is the wrought key-stone, and Oscan 
inscription.^ The rise of the ground is very quick up 
to the gateway. In the fore-ground, to the right, is 
seen a piece of the cornice which crowned the tower 
above.^ Against this the wall of the city abuts in an 
obtuse, and runs off at an acute angle. 

> Fte^ pages 92 and 98. 

' M. Mazois does not suppose these to have been towers, but the founda- 
tions of another gateway. 
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WALLS OF THE CITY. 



At the second tower from the spectator ia seen the sally- 
port. The front wall, wliich was stuccoed, with a tiat 
face, is, as usual, demolished. The returns are rus- 
ticated iu the same material. The ramparts coni- 
muaicate through the towers by arches, lu the left 
comer is the lower part of a battlement. The stucco 
la of extraordinary perfection and smoothness of 
aortace. 



PLATE XVII. 



In the upper part may be observed the arched doorway, 
conducting through the lower stories to the sally-port, 
by a staircase constructed in that part of the tower 
which projected towards the city, so as to leave the 
communication free from rampart to rampart. Three 
■ of the stone spouts, to convey the water from the 
latter, are visible. None of the battlements remain 
entire in any part shown in theae two views. 
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PLATE XVIII. 

Is compiled from remains found in the street of the Nolan 
Gate. The centre compartment (4) is an altar^ above 
which is a painting of a sacrifice. 

These paintings of serpents^ but generally in pairs^ are 
frequently seen at the angles and comer of streets at 
Pompeii. They were the local genii ;^ and their 
emblems rendered the spot sacred^ and guarded it from 
pollution : 

" . . . . hio . . veto quisqoam faxit oletom 
Fiuge duos aDgues. Fueri, sacer est locus; extra 
Meiite." Pebseus, 1, 112. 

It is remarkable that the serpent was in all histories 
mysterious. The serpent of Eve need not be cited ; 
a serpent originally delivered the Delphic responses; 
it was the emblem of eternity; as was, perhaps^ the 
cone, or germ, like the vg^ of inert matter." 

1 Outline of a painting, representing a combat between two 
gladiators. Their helmets and boots are brazen ; the 
former has eye holes ; the plumes blue. Lipsius says, 
only the Samnites were crested. They wear a red 
tunic, or subligaculum, with a bronze or leathern belt; 
their legs armed with ochrea. The left arm was left 
to the shield alone for defence. 

2. Arc gryphons painted upon a wall. 

3. Is also a painted ornament upon a pilaster. 

* See * Anticbita d*Ercolano/ vol. ii, where the addition of Harpocratcs im- 
posed even sileucc. — Lampridius, in Heliogab, — Sebvius. 
In modem It^lj the same purpose is answered bj a Madonna, or saint. 
' Macrobil's, Sat. I, 19—20. 

7 
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Border of a room painted in fresco. The ornaments arc 
shaded upon a green ground, except a part ahowo 
darker, which is red ; the darkest tint is blue, 

la a similar border; ground yellow, ornnmeuta brown 
and red. 



PLATE XIX 

Is au attempt to give some idea of the principal entrance 
to I'ompeii, as it once existed. 

The gateway is restored in the simplest manner possible, 
but the biga over it is imaginary. Of the walla there 
can be no question. The pedestal supporting a statue 
on the left undoubtedly was built for that purpose ; 
but it possibly might have bccu an equestrian or other 
group, since the plan of the pedestal is not square. 
The stutiiQ is from one found iii the city. Under it 
is a road, supposed to have branched off to Nola ; 
another on the right, conducted to the sea. Over the 
latter is the monument (15) ; before this the seat of the 
priestess Ma mi a, which is separated from another 
semi-eircular seat by a tomb (17). The jEdiculum 
joins the gateway, 

Aa a general observation, it may be remarked that in this 
view everything beneath the horizontal line is certain; 
above it, only partly ao. 

J-1li>1!nA'Ti-3i 

.: VflHI 




DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE. 

The houaca of Pompeii remain preserved to us in a 
state that leaves little to be desired upon the subject of 
many of those minor details, with which, until the dis- 
covery of that city, we were almost wholly unacquainted; 
and although no dwelling hitherto excavated could vie 
in extent with the magnificent villas which belonged to 
Pliny or Lucullus, a»d still less with the splendid imperial 
residence, yet, by comparing their remains with the 
ordinary houses, as described by Vitravius, we shall find 
them fully adequate to enable us to form a tolerably 
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accurate iitea of the domestic architecture of the in- 
habitants, if not of the beauty and order of the more 
costly edifices of Rome. 

A great feature in the arrangement of the ancient 
house, as distinguished from the modern, was the in- 
ternal coiut. Courts were usually formed, each sur- 
rounded with apartments, which, lighted from within, at 
first sight seem to have afforded little possibility of the 
domestic concerns of the family being overlooked by any 
one not included within the walls. !But this was an 
advantage they did not really possess, as we may con- 
clude from Plautus;' and Seneca speaks of the annoyance 
the neighbours were subject to, from the disorderly 
luxury of those who, changing night into day, 
indulged in the false retinemeat and late hoiu^ of 
the age. 

Many causes for the houses having acquired this form 
may be conjectured. In the early ages of society, each 
might be considered as representing a small city or 
community, to which the surrounding wall gave se- 
curity ■} and subsequently, when every man ass\uiied the 
right of overlooking his more wealthy neighbour, when 
any departure from a frugality ordained by law was 
considered criminal, it became necessary to the [)ro- 

' " Forte fortmin per impluviuni buc dcspcu id proxumum, 

Atque ego illam aspicio osculantcoi Pliilocomasium ciui) altero 
Nescio quo adolcsccutc." 

Mil. Glor. 2—3. 

* Uouses were sometimes made verj strong. Publius Vcrus was accused 
of & design upon the liberties of the people for the manner id whicb he built 
his house upon the Vclian hill. — Livr, V, 43. 
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prietor to secure himself agaioat the misrcpresentatious 
of his private enemies. 

A jealousy, also, somewhat approaching that of the 
modem Eastern nations, seems to have prevailed towards 
the female part of the family, to whom the most remote 
portion of tlie house was appropriated ; an inner com-t, 
around which their rooms were distributed, was only 
accessible through another, wliere a similar arrangement 
existed for the accommodation of the men and servants. 
That this was the plan of the ancient Greeks may lie 
gathered from Homer, who thus places the thalamoi of 
the daughters of Priam within the royal palace ; and it 
was over the wall enclosing the aule that Phoenix, 
eluding the vigilance of the guards placed over him, 
made his escape, without alanning either them or the 
women whose apartments he had passed. 

In the Odyssey, Helen bids her maids prepare a bed 
for Telemachus under the portico of the outer court. 
They, bearing lights, proceed from the inner to obey her 
commands : accordingly, Telemachus and the son oC 
Nestor pass the night in the former, while Menelaus and 
Helen occupy the latter division of the house. 

In Terence, Jupiter passes over the neighbours' roofs, 
and descends through the impluvium to Danae ; thereby 
avoiding the men's apartments, through whose court he 
must have passed had he got into the house from the 
street.' 

The houses of the early Komana were small ; and the 

' "Alque per alienu tegulu venisse clanculum per impluTium mulieri." 
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doors were left unclosed duruig the single meal which 
sufficed for the day, that it might be seen do one ex- 
ceeded the bounds of frugality prescribed by the laws. 
But as civilisation advanced, and luxury was introduced, 
their size enlarged to the excess, that four hundred 
slaves' do not appear to have been an extraordinary 
number to be included under one roof. The tops were 
shaded with trees and laid out In gardens ; while in the 
interior the decorations of the room changed with the 
courses of the feast.' Augustus, whose policy would 
never allow hira to indulge in this extravagance, at 
length restricted their height to seventy feet; an eleva- 
tion which appears sufficient, but for exceeding which 
many were afterwards accused and fined. And thus the 
irregularity of the capital became so great, that the 
calamity might have been considered a public good 
which made way for the judicious plans of the emperor 
Nero, who, jiassioiiatcly fond of building, first iiiiulu 
Rome a regular city. He ordained that each house 
should be surrounded by its own wall: but some thought 
that regulating the width and disposition of the street, 
and heights of the houses, by lessening the shade, 
did not conduce to the health of the inhabitants.^ 
Pompeii remained, to its fall, a city of lanes rather than 
streets. 

The general uniformity of plan still admitted con- 

' Tacitus. — Thej were all tiecutcd for not preventing the murder ot 
tbeir master. Witbin llic wolLs of one house was frequentl^f produced every 
article of life. 
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Bidemble variety in the detail: but tbey were all attended 
with imperfections repugnant to modem ideas of taste 
and conveniency. The absence of chimneys entirely, 
and windows generally, may be particularly noticed. 
The only light received in the rooms was through an 
aperture formed in or over the door ; and even tliis was 
borrowed. But we are to recollect that the Romans 
were not a " Genus ignavum qui tecto gaudet et 
iimbru:"^ not a domeatic people. Their society was to 
be sought in the Forum, and public porticoes, 

Vitruvius is almost the only writer of antiquity who 
gives any real information respecting the houses of the 
ancients ; for the casual mention by others of various 
parts of their dwellings cannot be considered precise; 
and even the very detailed description wc have from 
Pliny of his villas, although that of an advocate, yet 
being written in a letter to a friend, and intended rather 
to give an idea of their comforts and beauties, than 
architectural arrangement, of course would not be bo 
exact as that of one whose profession was architecture, 
and intention to give an accurate account of such edifices 
as were best adapted to the customs of his time, with 
their proper and most approved proportions. 

Pompeii offers advantages to the more modem aoti- 
quary, of which his predecessors were not in possession. 
It contains houses, built and inhabited by Romans of 
the time in which Vitruvius wrote. By his assistance 
we may therefore at least hope to ascertain pretty nearly 
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the name by which each apartment was designated, if 
we are not enabled to clear his text from the many 
obscurities with which his commentators have loaded 
him. 

The part of the house first described is the atrium^ 
and caviedinm. After saying there are five kinds of 
cavEedia, he proceeds to state the proportions of the 
atrium with its alae on the right and left, the tablinum 
and the fauces : the dimensions of the latter arise from 
those given to the tablinum. These are on the breadth 
of the atrium, while the alae are on each side, or length. 

From the fauces be passes to the peristyle and tricli- 
nium, the oici, the exedra, and pinacotheca. The oicus 
he directs to be made of the same proportions as to 
length and breadth as the triclinium ; that is, twice its 
width in length. If it was surrounded by a simple row 
of columns, it was called Corinthian ; but if constructed 
of two orders, the upper closed with windows, it was 
termed Egyptian, and appeared hke a basilica. In 
either case the area included within the peristyle was left 
uncovered for the admission of light. 

There were also Cyzicenons oici, planned to open 
towards the north, with a view of the viridium, or con- 
servatory : they were made sufficiently long and broad to 
admit two triclinia opposite each other, and also com- 
manding by windows a view of the garden. 

Strangers did not uninvited go into the cubiculum, 
triclinium, bath, or other apartments appropriated to the 

' Atrium is aupposed to be Ihe term for tlie wholu area included wittiin 
the (our walls of iLis part a[ the house. 
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private and particular uses of the master of the house' 
and his family; a part of the building which would by 
eminence be called the oicos, or house : but any who had 
business to transact might enter the vestibulum, 
cavaediura, or peristyle. To people of inferior condition, 
who had no clients, the vestibulum, tablina, or atrium, 
were unnecessary. Dealers in the produce of the 
country required shops, cellars, and store-houses within ; 
constructed rather with reference to the prcsenation of 
the goods to be placed therein than elegance of pro- 
portion. But to public characters, magistrates, who by 
their office had to decide upon the aflairs of their 
countrymeU) a vestibidum, a lofty atrium, with an ample 
peristyle, or portico and ambulatories, were requisite, in 
conformity with their rank and dignity; as well as 
libraries, pinacotheca, and basilica : but our author may 
be here supposed to allude to the more sumptuous 
palaces of the senators of Rome. 

In the city, the atrium is placed near the entrance ; in 
the country, the peristyle occupied that situation, and 
the atrium was within. 

In the arrangement of the Greek house there was no 
atrium. It was entered through a passage, or thyro- 
reion, which had gates outwards and inwards, imme- 
diately to a peristyle. On either side of the entrance 
was the stable, and porter's apartments. The peristyle 
occupied only three sides : on the fourth were two antae, 
at an ample distance asunder, with a connecting archi- 

■ He BDAppcd his fingers when Le wanted a tenant. The modem 
Greeks and Turks clap tbctr hands. 
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tnive : two thirds of their distance apart was the depth, 
and this was colled the proetas, or parastas. Within wm 
the great oioo», in which the family resided: on the right 
o»d left of the parastas were the cubicula ; of which one 
was called thalamos, tlie other amphithalamus. Around 
under the portico, were tlie coiaraonly used triclinis, 
ciibiciUa, and oella faoiiitarica. 



^ 






HOUSES. 



In the unvarying climate of the south of Italy, that 
necessity for providing against the vicissitude of seasons 
and severity of winter, which we find in less favoured 
latitudes, does not exist. Good foundations and stout 
walls were not considered of essential consequence, where 
the skill of the architect was rather directed to the 
exclusion of heat than precaution against the less mild 
months of the year. Hence we find scarcely a house in 
the whole city of Pompeii, of which the walls are not 
considerably indebted for their durability to the plaster 
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with which they are covered. HI built, of the worst 
brick and rubble work, with mortar, generally, but 
insufficiently mixed, their thickness in few instances 
appears adequate to the service they were intended to 
perform. 

The plaster is, however, sometimes very excellent, 
and appears to have been used precisely in the manner 
prescribed by Vitruviiis, who directs that, after tlie first 
rough coat was applied, a second was to be added, of 
areuatum, composed principally of sand and lime ;' this 
was afterwards to be covered with marraoratum, in the 
composition of which the place of the sand of the 
arenatum was suppUed by pounded marble. 

'The last coat at Pompeii was put on very thin, and 
seems to have been well worked and rubbed upon the 
rough exterior of the arenatum, until a perfectly level, 
smooth, and, at length, polished surface, was obtained, 
nearly as hard as marble. While the last coat was still 
wet the colours were laid on," and, so done, becoming, 
according to Vitruvius, incorporated with the incrus- 
tation, were not liable to fade, but retained their full 
beauty and splendour to a great age. To be executed 
properly, three coats of arenatum, and as many of mar- 
moratum, were used, which prevented the work cracking, 
and the surface might be polished so highly as to reflect 
objects.* 



■ Deootnpoted Utb, or Vcsuvian sanil, is gcucrall; used in tlj 
and lint ooalf . 

' Tie IViric columns at Curiutli Lave bcua covered wilL u 
vbidi little more wus <i|>|ilicd tkm was nbsorbed hv tlie [lorc 
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The smallest apartments were lined with this stucco, 
painted in the most briUiant and endless variety of 
colours, in compartments, simply tinted with a light 
ground, surrounded by an ornamental margin, and 
sometimes embellished with a single figure, or subject, 
in the centre, or at equal distances. The hand of the 
artist is everywhere visible, while a general acquaintance 
with the unrivalled taste of more ancient times is mani- 
fested in an elegance demanding and receiving our 
admkation. 

These paintings are very frequently of history, but 
embrace every variety of subject, some of the most 
exquisite beauty. Greek artists seem to have been em- 
ployed : indeed, native painters were few, while the 
former everywhere abounded ; and their superiority in 
design must have always ensured them the preference.* 

But it must not be expected that the paintings to be 
found in the excavated cities should throw equal light 
upon every branch of that art, carried by the ancients to 
so high a degree of perfection, and that in every depart- 

those of Psestum were also covered with a thicker coat. At Pompeii, the 
absorbent texture of the volcanic stone is peculiarly adapted to receive this, 
which, improving the appearance, at the same time retards decomposition. 
The quantity of mortar increased with the decline of art. None is found in 
the earliest Greek works, where cramps and tenons of wood, iron, and 
bronze were employed. Little, comparatively, was used in good Koman 
work, while the lower Greek wall was half made up of it. But the 
invention of the arch increased its use, with the employment of materials of 
smaller dimensions in the construction of edifices greater in extent than 
any contemplated by the ancients. 

' Few artists or painters were Eomans ; and of poets, only Julius Caesar, 
Tibullus, and Lucretius. 
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ineiit we are to find ourselves justified in the eulogiums 
universally bestowed upon their great masters. 

Pompeii was but a small town, and, in all probability, 
contained no celebrated specimen of any artist of con- 
sequence ; and if by chance any esteemed work had been 
included within the walla at the period of its destruction, 
can we imagine that an excavation of ten or twelve, at 
most twenty feet, would have proved an obstacle insur- 
mountable to its recovery ? 

In grandeur and facility of drawing they warrant all 
that can be said in their praise : mth that feeUng for 
simplicity which distinguishes the ancients from the 
modems, many are quite in the taste of the finest bas 
reliefs, which, like their tragedies, admitted no under- 
plot to heighten or embarrass. In colouring they are 
aaid to be deficient, want transparency in the shadows, 
exhibit little knowledge of f/ifnr' nscuro, each figure has 
its own light and shade, while none are obscured by the 
interposition of its neighbour. But if we are called upon 
to make allowances in some of these points for the lapse 
of centuries, when viewing the works of a later age ; how 
much more indulgence may be claimed, where two 
thousand years might reasonably have been expected to 
leave no traces at all P 

At the same time it must be admitted, that having 
attained a degree of perfection acknowledged to be of 
the highest order of art, and found certain forms beyond 
which human genius could not imagine, the ancients 

> Where the outer coal has peeled off, it is Trequentlj seen that the 
picture has been painted upon a ground of green or red. 
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" seem to have conaidered that all invention was to cease ; 
the beautiful declared in one shape, few dared search its 
attainment in another; and subsequent profcsaors be- 
came, as in Egypt,' a race of mere tradesmen ; m 
imitators, degenerating, of course, in an inverse ratio, 
to their distance from the time of the great artists, whoee 
works they studied with less skill tlian devotion, often 
copying as beautiful, and considering to be derived trom 
excess of genius, even their faults and errors. 

With reference to the architectural subjects, many are 
continually found in which it is easy to trace the true 
principles of perspective; but they are rather indi- 
cated than minutely expressed, or accurately displayed; 
whereas, in most instimces, a total want of the know- 
ledge of this art is but too evident. 

A Roman, from the testimony of Pliny,' was the in- 
ventor of that pecaliu' style of profuBe architectoral 
decoration common at Pompeii; and which seems to 
have been so generally admired, that it became a fashion, 
to the exclusion of the more substantial style it super- 
seded,* to the great annoyance of Vitruvius, whose 
censure it seems to have awakened. That architect 
inveighed in vain against the custom of thus adorning 
the walls of houses with representations, which he 
declares not to interest the mind : he liked not the sub- 



■ "Piclunk quoqne non »lium ezitum fedt, postquam .£gjpUoTam 
audaciA Urn magnx utis covpendiAriam iovenit." — Fxtkon. 

• I, 36-6. 

■ This ut obtained the uame of ropognphyi ita piofeison, ropognphen, 

or twig-painLen, — S did A3. 
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8titattoa of the slender reed, or randelahra-form pillar, in 
the place of the more regular but massive column ; nor 
foliagcd twists for ibe formal pediment ; and, forgetting 
the Conntfaian capital, could not approve of that mixture 
of foliage and volutes with semi-animals, the remains 
of which arc among the most admired fragments of 
aicbitecturul auticjiiity. 

The walls of the houses are also decorated with 
painted imitationB of variegated marbles, perhaps once a 
sort of scagliola. Of the real material, few blocks are 
found, except in public buildings, or monuments. In 
tJiis the Pompeians imitated the more costly reality of 
the Romans, who inserted in their walls pieces, or slabs, 
of the most rare and valuable marbles: the undulated 
Thasiiin, or Caiystian; the vermiculated Phrygian, spot- 
ted with the blood of Atys; the Numidian conglomerate.' 

But the real colours of the marbles ncre not suf- 
ficiently splendid : art was employed to give them tints 
they [jossessed not naturally. The Numidian and Syn- 
nadic were used as thresholds, and a nictliod was 
discovered of veining slabs with gold ; until at length 
leaves of this metal were introduced in profusion, cover- 
ing the beams, walls, and even roofs of the houses." 

' Bcrgier eiplains "ovatus" gilded. It was infinitely more beautiful, — 
a fine coDglomcrate. 

' Tbe lastc of tlic Itomans, in preferrinf; tlie eoloured marbles, lias bi-ca 
censured, and the wnrks of Die Greeks referred to as purer models for 
imitation. The fact, bowever, is, tliat uo nation ever exliibjted a greater 
passion tor gaudj colours, with wliicli, in ihe absence of Ibe rarer uiarbics, 
they covered tbe surface ot tlic beautiful pejitelic. Blue marble is mixed 
with white in one of their best examples, the temple of Minerva Polias, at 
Athens i while even their statues were seldom left colourless. 




The floors, also, were covered with cement, in which, 
while yet unset, smalt pieces of marble, or coloured 
stones, were imbedded at intervals, forming vaiious 
patterns of geometrical ligurea, symmetrically disposed :' 
but this was the practice only in apartments of inferior 
consequence ; for in the best rooms iiiosaic was used, 
with ornamented margins, and a device, or figure, in the 
centre.* Some fine specimens of this work are frequently 
found; but the best and most [jcrfet^t have been re- 
moved to the royal museum at Naples, where many of 
them form tlie actual floors of the rooms in which the 
more portable remains of this city are deposited for 
public inspection. 

A valuable memoir'' upon the colours used in the 
paintings of the ancients has been drawn up by Sir 
Humphry Davy. M. Chuptal ' has also published a 
paper upon seven colours found in a shop at Pompeii. 

Sur H. Davy considers the Greek and Roman painters 
to have been possessed of almost all the colours used by 
the great artists of the Italian school at the period of 
the revival of the arts in Italy, with an advantt^e of 
two, not known to the latter : the Egyj»tian or Vestorian 
azure, and the Tyrian or marine purple. The azure, 
with the red and yellow ochres, and the blacks, are 
those which appear to have undergone the least change 
in the frescos. The vermilion is darker : the greeos in 

' Pounded tile yraa put upon Ihe stucco in the more ordinarr roonti. 
■ The remains of a carpet were in one instance found. 
> Printed in the 'Phil. Trans.,' ISlfl. 
* 70tb vol. of 'Ann. de Chim.' 
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general dull : but the massicot and orpiment are the 
least permanent amongst the mineral pigments employed 
by the ancients. 

It 13 the opinion of Sir Humphry, that the ancient 
painters, like the best masters of the Koman and Venetian 
schools, were sparing in the use of the more florid 
colours, and produced their effects, like them, by con- 
trast and tone ; admitting bttic more than the red and 
yellow ochres, black and white, in their best works : 
but gold was sometimes introduced, as in the early 
Italian school. The paintings upon the walls appear 
sometimes to have been varnished by an encaustic pro- 
cess ; many specimens bearing a semi-poUsh, or gloss, 
to which water does not readily adhere. Rubbing will 
not detach the colour j which could have been washed 
with Uttle damage, and none to the stucco, if revar- 
nished,' 

The doors, formed of wood, are never found complete ; 
this material, being always reduced to carbon, retaining 
only the general form. Fir apjiears to have been much 
used. The doors revolved upon pivots,^ and were fastened 
by bolts, which hung from chains. The windows were 

' VitruTius, 7—3, seems lo intend tLat it should bear washijig, 
' The commentators have imagined tlic noise attcniling the opening of 
aucient doors to liavc been a necessarj notice, given by the persons coming 
from within to the bystanders witliout, aa tliey opened in that direction ; 
but they might have observed, iu the ' Bacehides,' i, 7, 35, that t!ie some 
followed upon ectering the house. The wooden pivot was, as well as the 
socket wherein it revolved, an inverted cone ; the former nearly cylindrical : 
this, when worn, sunt deeper, and, lilting tight, with the dryness of the 
rtuod, occasioned the creaking, which a little moisture would obviiiie. In 
' Curcalio,' the old woman, for that purpose, applies sonn' wiler. 
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seltlotn glazed : tliey were closeil at night by shutters, 
not too well put together ; but the gaping chinks were 
covered with cnrtains.' 

Of wood were also the bedsteads, though sometimes 
of iron : but beds were more generally made merely of 
carpets and vests, spread upon the ground.' 

It does not enter within the plan of this work to give 
detailed accounts of every article of liousehold furniture 
or convenience found at Pompeii : suffice it to say, that 
almost every variety is to be met with in the museum 
at Naples. Implements of silver, brass, stone, earthen- 
ware vases of all sizes, adapted to every use, whether 
sacred or profane ; trumpets, bells, gridirons, colanders, 
saucepans, some lined with silver, kettles, ladles, moulds 
for jelly or pastry, urns for keeping water hot, upon the 
principle of the modem tea-urn, lanterns, with horn, 
spits ; in short, almost every article of kitchen or other 
furniture now in use, except forks. 

Chains, bolts, scourges, portable fire-places, with 
contrivances for heating water; dice (some said to be 
loaded) ; a complete toilet, with combs, thimbles, rings, 
paint, ear-rings, with pearls ; pins for the hair ; almonds, 
dates, nuts, figs, grapes, eggs, raisins, and chesnuts.' 

' " cUude feaestru 

Vela tegant rimas, junge ostla." — Jdvenil. 

' " Iiodicnluni in pavimento diligeoter eTtende." — Jnv. 

Et multa passim eiempla. It is tlie present cnatom in Turkey. 

' The two latter are said to be not ripe so earlj in the year as tlie dale 
assigned to tbe destruction of the city. A new reading has tLereforc been 
invented for tbe manuscripts. An early season might have been con- 
jeetnred, or a superior metliud of preserving tbem. 



The imiiu! of the owner or occupier is constantly found 
mwu the door-post : 
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T« pTV-.v: cjQitructicjn i>( Uii-st iiiscriiiliuiis is sliil o|il'ii lo ilip i\>u- 
ff^i:H\ 'A Itifc l(;anied. Tlitj cerlainlj' inliuia-lu the coiuit-cliniL bi-tivitu 
tiift '^K-r^iKT iuid }iw (latrtiB, wLosc naniu ia alwajs most coni|iicuous. In 
'.lit ttA, l,'r*«itjiiu», wiDi liis disciplt.-, [ilaccs Lis Louse uiidor tlit protpcliou 
•J* .Wfliw iii;) Kufu.*, *li<- wen: [.roliallj' Houiaus. Tlie second \\:\s bci'ii 
'^i^nit'iid ujifjii ui old, woni-iiut iiiscri|>tioii, aud gircs uotirc of :k 
j^Mli«t'jrwl '^iibiiCit. In till: licit, MiiJioDcs claims llic )i:itroiiagc of 
Jiruivt y-i'MiiMi, B ijTiuiiiiir; ami lli'^ contractionii of ttic last line mav 
** truA, " wtui iinX ut favi.;.l " 
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The method of watering the town will be foinid to 
have been by a general distribution of fonntaiiis, and we 
may recollect that Cato forbade any individual having the 
public water laid on to his bouse. Like all the early 
laws intended to restrain the progress of luxury, this 
was of course soon given up. Besides the general 
supply, each individual seems to have made himself a 
tank for preserving the rain witter. 
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PLATE XX. 



The villa Suburbana.' Between the mass of building and 
the more distant bank runs the Street of the Tombs. 
Like the houses of the east, this presents nothing to 
the road but a bare wall; the windows being all towards 
the garden. The hath will he observed, and the 
remains of the six columns of the xdiculum. Of the 
ambulatory, mueh restored, only two sides remain ; 
over it was the terrace, witli a summer-liouse at each 
of the hither comers. The arch to the left leads to 
the cellar where the skeletons of the family alluded to 
(page G5,) were found. 



PLATE XXI. 



Triangular room and hath in the villa Suhurbaua. 

To render this view more explanatory, the two columns to 
the right, which now only partly exist, are carried up 
to their capitals. The hath appears hebiud the centre 
columns. 

I For the pkn, set Pliili- II, 
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PLATE XXII, 

View of the junction in triviis of two streets at the house 
of Pansa. At the point whence they diverge is a 
fountain^ upon the back of which is a representation 
of an eagle seizing a hare. A regular supply is of the 
last importance to the inhabitants of a warm dimate^ 
where water is scarce ; and to this day, in Turkey, the 
erection of fountains by the road-side for the con- 
venience and refireshment of the traveller, is looked 
upon as a work of pious benevolence.^ We may 
imagine that he who committed wilful depredation, or 
in any way injured them, would be considered by such 
conduct in the greatest degree deserving more than 
human punishment. Upon each of the acroteria of 
the temple of Nemesis at Rhamnus is a representation 
of a gryphon pouncing upon a hart ; thus intimating 
that the retributive justice of that goddess overtook 
even the fleetest of animals. The hare and eagle may 
be considered a parallel allegory, and thus an emblem 
of divine vengeance exhibited ; as a warning to those 
whom the ordinary principles of rectitude could not 
restrain. 



PLATE XXIII. 

View in the house of the Vestals. 

The great court of this house^ which backed against the 
city walls, must have been very handsome, as will be 
imagined from the remaining columns of its peristyle, 
or inner area. The middle of the three doors seen at 

' Wv liiitl Agrippa thus employed himself in ancient liome. 
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the farther end, is of the passage connecting this with 
the first court, where was the entrance from the street 
seen on the left. Into the same street was also a way 
through a room, upon the wall of which the spectator 
is supposed to stand. Castel-a-mare and the island 
Rivegliano are seen in the distance, bounded by Mount 
Lactarius, ending to the right in the promontory of 
Minerva, 
The tiled covering upon these walls is modem, for the 
purpose of preserving them. 



PLATE XXIV. 



This probably represents a scene in a play. The artist 
seems to have possessed considerable knowledge of 
perspective, and has also displayed some acquaintance 
with architectural composition ; but the whole is too 
precisely represented in the engraving. In the 
original, all tlic ornamented parts are undetermined in 
form, thongh not in cliaructer ; the figures, also, are 
sketches. The border is from a room ; the ground 
yellow, flowers alternately green and red. 



PLATE XXV. 



View in the court of a house near the foregoing: the space 
within the columns Has open ; around is a gutter for 
conveying away the water which fell from the roof. 
At the farther end is seen a niche: the wall is painted, 
and this part was, probably, roofed, llie door to the 
right of the niche is to the room where were found 
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the surgical inatraments wheoce the house obtained it* 
name. To the left, liut out of the picture, was the 
eutiauce through the first court. There was also a 
com muni cation with a parallel street, to the right of 
the view, but not seen. The unfluted portions of the 
columns are painted blue; the dwarf walls between, 
red. The tiles upon the walls are modern. 



PLATE XXVI. 

OutliocB of two paintings upon a wall. They are sur- 
rounded by ornaments from various quarters; that in 
the centre had a mirror. 

They are principally from the house of the Vestals. 



PLATE XXVIL 

Flan of the house of Sallust : 

C SALLVSTTVM ■ 

Sallust was, perhaps, only the patron of its occupier j 
it has obtained the name of Actson from a picture of 
Diana and Actseon, which still adorns the inner court. 
It is built irregularly, and commuuicates with two streets. 

1 . The principal entrance, paved with mosaic. 

2. The vestibulum, or passage to the cavsedium. 

3. A shop, with a counter j round the front and sides were 

jars, probably for wine or oil. 
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. Another npartmeat, for the purpose of traffic II com- 
muiiicatcs with the cavtedium by the apnrtnient (5). 

. Coinpluvium, or shallow cistern, for collecting the water 
which fell through the roof. In it was a bronze stag. 

. Altar for the household god. 

. Tablinum, with an inner room (9). They were both 
icpiu-ated from the garden by wide windows upon a 
dwarf wall. The latter was probably triclinium, or 
cubiculum,' and is adorned with representations of 
■conic masks. A compartment opposite the window is 
given in Plate xsxni. The stucco floor imitated a 
white breccia. 

. Cella familiaria : bed-chambers not ten feet square. 

. AliB. One of these opened into the room (12), from 
which was a Htaircase to the upper apartments. 

. Lararium, or piuacotheca. 

'. Fauces, or passage to the viridarium, pseudo-garden, or 
grccn-house, the floor of whicli was three feet above 
the porticus. Two flights of steps conducted to the 
higher level ; between them were the dwarf walla (15), 
ami an inner wa)1, formed to contain earth for plants. 
l(ctw(:(;n the two was a gutter to receive the water 
from the roof. The back wall is painted with shrubs, 
birds, &c. At one end was a tank (17). At the other 
the triclinium (IS); with the pedestal for the table. 
This latter part was covered over, 

I. Fountain. 

I. Another tank. The portico originally returned ou this 
side, but is now filled in with apartments built at a 
sub seep lent period. 

. Cubiculum. 

I. Privy. 

1. Back entrance. 

t. Passage to a court yard. 

I. Places for ashes. 
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36. Kitchen, and privy for the women's upurtmenla- Of 
this H view is given ns the foregoing bead-jnccc. On 
the right of the way up §tairs is tlie hearth for cooking, 
separated therefrom by wooden baUustera, which do not 
remain. On the other side is au arched recess, ahont 
three feet deep; a coovenieDcy, according to modern, 
at least English ideas, most inconveniently situated. 
The wood work of the seat is gone : the miirkis for the 
binges, and fastening to the door, may be observed.' 
It would appear, that in ancient, as in modern Italy and 
Greece, a proximity between the ultimate receptacle of 
the aliments and their place of preparation was con- 
sidered desirable.* 
In ancient Rome were 144 public cloacinae ; also the public 
walk, with the Sellic Patrocliana; ; perhaps something 
of this sort rcmaiuB to be found at Pompeii, where few 
houses can bonst the possession of such convenience at 
all : but the Lasana were portable.' 

27. Kntrauce from the caviedium to a third court, perhaps 

the Gyuieconitis, or women's apartments, with a por- 
ticus ; the eohunns are octangular, painted red. 
Between these the floor was in patterns of mosaic. 

28. Against the wall is a picture of Diana, bathing, and 

Aetieon, with horns, chased by hia own hounds. In 
other parts appear Europa, Helle, Fhrixua. 

29. Small apartments, or cubicula. One of them is highly 

finished, vrith delicate painting, and pavement, dado, 
&c. of different coloured marbles. On one aide ia 
Mars and Yenus : again, Cupid playing with his arma; 
on another, a recess for Penates, or Lares. They are 
entered from the portico. The other openings, 

' Petroniiu might well uj, "Qusm bene olere qoi u ciiliii& habitaot." 
If this had been the plau of Plsutus' kitchen, we should not donbt the angle 
alluded to in tlic Fersa, where the pretended Virgo, to give so idea uf her 
low birth, sajrs she wa< bom : " Vt maler dixit, iu cuUna, in angulo ad 
Iftvain miuium." 

' HoR., Sal. I, 6, 109. 
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opposite each otlier, are windows : the intermediate 
space was roofed. 

30. Large apartment for the women. 

31. Pedestal, or altar. 

32. Oven. 

33. Bakehouse. 

34. Mills for grinding the com. 

35. Contigiions apartment. 

36. Room perhaps for charcoal. 

37. Shops, &c. 



PLATE XXVIII. 

Atrium, or caviedinm, of the foregoing honse. In tlie 
centre is the compluvium and altar of the domestic 
divinity; beyond which is the tablinum, separated by a 
dwarf wall from the green-house, or viridarium. The 
Ionic columns for the support of the roof of the por- 
ticua of this are seen, antl its painted wall beyond. 
Upon the dwarf wall was constructed the large window. 
To the right is the communicating passage, called 
fauces: right and left the nhe, or coiiversatiou recesses, 
which probably had divans. The door-ways of tlie 
apartments surrounding the caviedium are also seen on 
each side ; their painted walls, and that of the caviedium 
itself, may be observed, imitating slabs of marble. The 
floor was red cement, witli bits of white stone im- 
bedded. A false door appears to the left of the 
tablinum, to correspond with the fauces : it may hence 
be conjectured that the doors were sometimes thus 
painted.' Vitruvius directs that the opening for the 
tabbnum shonld be l-8th in height more than tlic 
width ; about the proportion here given. The tiled 
tops to the walls are modern, 

' SecI'blcX.XXl. 
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PLATE XXIX. 

Sertared Atrium of the hofose of Sallust, or Acteon. 

B7 oomptring tliis with the preceding view of the room in 
iti present itate, it will be seen how fiur the restoration 
ii anthorised. The complnrium and implnvinm will 
be observed. Near the latter ii a contriTance toot 
heating water, found in this house, but now in the 
Bqjral Museum. The lower square part ii of bronie, 
lined with iron, and held the charcoal fire. The round 
perforation in the bottom probably had a grating, to 
quicken the heat bjr the passage of air. Over this, 
the three eagles were to support a kettle. The semi- 
circular piece on which they are placed was hollow, 
and through it ran the heated water, (to a cock on the 
left,) from the reservoir, of which the lid is open. 
The whole was moveable. 

The triclinium, opening upon the pseudo-garden, is opposite 
the spectator. The fauces on the right form the 
regular communication with the latter, and a false door 
on the other side is made to correspond. The alse, or 
exedra, will be observed on the right and left. The 
openings were^ perhaps, only covered with curtains; 
in Greek, according to Pollux, called parapetasma; 
commonly white^ but sometimes poikile, or painted ; 
as was, probably, that to the fauces, like the false door. 
In the palatial commotions^ Claudius hid himself ''inter 
prsetenta foribus vela;^' as did Heliogabalus, on a like 
occasion. — Suetonius — Lampridius. 

The couches were spread with carpets, as were also the 
floors of the rooms, in the modem Turkish manner. 
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PLATE XXX. 



Side of an apartment in the foregoing house. 

Tlie sickle-form ornaments at the upper part afford the 

beat possible expianation of the harpagiuetoli of 

VitraviuB. 



PLATE XXX L 

1. A sacrifice upon the blank door, see Plate xxvin. 

Under it is a serpent, the geuiua of the place.' The 
priest covered his head during sacrifice. He pours the 
contents of the patera upon the tripod. Opposite him 
is a young man, who performs upon the double flute j 
his foot is upon a scabillum, which was thus played 
upon by the Tibicina. On each side are two assistants, 
dressed alike ; their robes are white ; a double narrow 
red stripe runs down the front of the tunic, of which 
colour is also the piece of drapery to each. In one hand 
they each hold a vase, in shape of a horn, from which 
they pour liquor into a patera.^ 

2. From a wall, painted. 

3. Cymatiuni of terra cotta, with scenic masks, ur per.soiia, 

perforated to spout the water from the loof. 

4. Cornice, &c., with lions' heads for a similar purpose. 
n, 0, 7, are also painted upon various walla. 

' Skbvivs, ^iifid, V, SI, 

' "FuuJe nicnini j;ciiio."^l'EHs., ii, 'i. 

" Kloribus rt vino (rciiiuio 
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PLATE XXXII. 

Pseudo-garden, or ▼iridarium. The back wall u painted 
with pilasters, shrubs, and trellice-work ; behind the 
colomns, upon a double wall, were planted flowers and 
shmbs. The portions on the right of the columns was 
covered over, and ranged in front of the tablinnm ; but 
the space between this and the painted wall upon a higher 
level was open, except the hither end, where a tri- 
clinium, somewhat similar to that of the Street of the 
Tombs, will be observed, with the trapezophoron, or 
pillar for supporting the table. The lower portions of 
the columns and pilasters were painted blue. Only 
two of the capitals now remain, two are restored for 
the purpose of making the view more explanatory. 

The owner of this house seems to have made the most of the 
small proportion of outlet remaining to him ; and as 
the building in this part was but one story high, the 
mode of decoration adopted, and mixture of painting 
with the reality of herbage, might have had a pleasing 
effect. 
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PLATE XXXIII. 



M&sks in tbe room of the house of Saiiust, marked (9). The 
vast size of the ancient theatres rendered expedients 
necessary wliicli are only resorted to iu mijdem panto- 
mime, where the painted face of the clown affords some 
likeness to two of tliose before us. The female 
characters acted by men must have been ill assisted by 
the other masks, of which the tragic intention is 
indicated by the cup and hellebore. Tlie surrounding 
omamcuts arc copied from various parts of this house ; 
the lower {6) is red and blue, upon grounds of pink 
and white. 



PLATE XXXIV. 

Plan of the house of Pansa. 

This was a complete insula, surrounded by four streets, 
ambitus, or angiportus; but although thus completely 
separated from its neighbours, the wliole docs not seem 
to have beun in the occupation of an individual. 

Trade by the Uomnna was always considered degrading, 
particularly if not extensive;' they therefore employed 
their slaves, freed-racn, or hirelings, to sell on their 
account. These were named institores, and termed 
inquilinus." 

' C[c., Off. I, )-', 2 

' Catnliiic calls Ciwro " nifiuiliiuis nvLs" or o Imlgcr— Pux. 
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The practioe of the owner maj be eompand to that of the 
pnqirieton of some of the great palaces of Italy; who, 
oocapying themadvea the best saite of rooms, let out 
to hire the lower apartments of their houses. So Pansa 
the dominus retaining the centre, seems to have let 
those rooms next the street to bakers and other 
tradesmen/ for whose traffic they were well situated. 

1. Entrance, paved with mosaic. Macrobius, with Aulas 

Gellins, were of opinion that the vestibulum was the 
proper appellation for that part of the house between 
the entrance and first court ; but Caecilius GaUus, as 
quoted by Servius, declares it to be without the doors, 
tliough not in the street. 

2. Vestibulum, paved also with mosaic. The ostiarius, or 

porter, stood here, for which office a chained slave' 
was usual, with a dog;* the latter sometimte only 



The word salve is no where shown ; as illustrative it has 
been transferred from another house, where it occurs 
in a similar situation. 

The cavsedium contains in the centre the basin (8), or com- 
pluvium, formed to receive the water which fell fit>m 
the roof, through an aperture left in the ceiling for the 

■ People sometimes let or sold their honses, retaining one of these.^- 
PiAiTT., Trinum, 1. 2, 158. 

"Posticulam hoc recepit cum sedis vendidit." 

' Saetonius speaks of this as an antiquated custom. 

' In Petronius is a dog, painted with " Cave cancm :" over it was a cage, 
with a magpie, taught to salute those who entered with the word Xatpt. 
Against the door-post was affixed a notice, that whoso without leave passed 
the threshold should be punished with 100 stripes. In the palace of 
Alcinous, the dogs were of gold and silver. Dogs or lions were over the 
gates at Mycense, before the gates of Egyptian temples, and within the 
entrance to the infernal regions. 

Before the triclinium was the servant who received and carried in 
messages, and showed in visitors. 

9 
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admission of light to the rooms arranged aroond. This 
was called tlie impluviura.* Varro says, the cavaediiun 
was a room originally of common use, around which 
were cella, penaria, cubicula, and coenacula.^ It was 
the same as the atrium, which Featua puts in front of 
the house ; and says, the rain collected from the sur- 
rounding roofs fell into it. The kitchen was therein, 
according to Servius ; and the gods were there 
worshipped. Vitruviua teaches that cavjedia were of five 
kinds ; Tuscan, Corinthian, tetrastylcj diapluviated, and 
tcstudinated. 
One of the proportions of Vitruviua is, — the length to be 
once and half the breadth ; here it ia precisely so, 
47 feet 4 inches by 31 feet 6 inches, 

4. A pedestal, or altar, of the household god, 

5. The tablinum, paved with mosaic. This was separated 

from the cavsedium by an aulxum, or curtain like a drop 
scene. Next the inner court was sometimes, if not 
generally, a window,' occupying the whole aide. In 
summer the tablinum was used as a diuiug-room. 

6. Alffi. These reeesties, surrounded on three aides by seats, 

are analogous to similar in the gaileriea of Turkish 
houses, with their divans. They were paved with 
mosaic. According to Vitruvius, when the length of 
the atrium is from 40 to 50 feet, they are to be two 
sevenths ; a proportion which agrees precisely with 

' It was sometimes a pisciiin, and contiiincd fish. 

" Ad januam vcnimus ub' an's cat a *us tanto nos tumultu eiccpit ut 
Ascljtus ill piscinam cec d t — Petroi 

' The conipluvium seen s son t n s tn have beca meant merely to collect 
the water, which was con cjcd tt e cf on bj a pipe iuto a reservoir below, 
where it was preserved for use 

' " Intcrca suspe a gra es auliea niinas, 
In patinam tcctre trahcntia pulvcris atri." 

Hon., Sat. II, viii, 54. 
Virgil speaks of Ibem as purpurea and supcrba ; and Pollux, as poikilc. 
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tbew. The aln did not reuh to the oeiliug, m thor 
Ineadth and height were the Mone.^ 

7. Penaria, celltt domeetice, or cobicnh. Theie were 

domeitic ^wtmeDti. 

8. ProlMbly piiuootheca, or apartmenta for pietnrei, booki, 

ktL 

9. Fnooei, at oomnmmcating pemge between tiie outer md 

inner divinon of the hQoae. 
10. Gobiealom. Ita lue cannot be doubted, ai it oontainB 
a bedttead, which filU np the whole width of the 
£urther end. 

The PenMtyle, aocording to VitmriiUjafaoald have in length 
1} ita breadth ; preciaely the propntion of the example 
before oi. The coIuduu are to be as high aa the 
dimennon from thur front to the waO. 
- Thia ia prertuned to have been the oicna of VitroTioa ; if aa, 
it waa of tibe description tenned Egyptian, ainoe the 
pwtieiis nirroanding it had two orden of odmnna. 

The water &om the eares' fell into a channel which ran 
dose to the bases of the colnmna, and waa oonvcTed 
into a deep bann in the centre (12). The sides of 
this were painted with representations of reeds and 
aquatic plants : it possibly contained fish. Against 
one of the columns was a puteal over a tank (IS). 
14. The triclininni ; raised two steps from the peristyle, 
and separated &om the garden by a lai^ window. In 
thia room company was received, and chairs placed for 
their accommodation." 

' Qlo». Tet. Ala «x<^'ii >t<'p<>. 

* Id the 'Orestes' of Enripidea, on the murder of Helen, the Phrjgian 
attendant escaped tlirougli this apertare. The order was Doric. 
" Kilpwra raaratuv vnip 

Ttpiftva Sopucac ri rptyXvf a[." 

■ The Qreek and Boman Udies sat in the triolimiui, while the men 
reclined. — Yal. Max., ii, 1. Henoe, for a kctisterniua, thej prepared lecti 
for the goda, while the goddeues were pUced in chain. — Plutt, viii, 81. 
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15. Exe«lra. 

In the note to the nlic, it will be seen that they were 

analogous to the cxcdra. 
The siesta was taken in the exedra. They were also for 

conversation.' 

16. Cellie fatniiiaric^, or family chambers. These two were 

very beantifully finished, and paved with mosiac : 
advantages the more common (marked 17) did not 
possess. One had a window looking into the small 
court. 

18. Lnrarium, or armarium, the receptacle for the more 

revered and favorite goda,^ 

19. Kitchin, containing stoves. It opened into a court, and 

had an inner room (20), in which were dwarf walls, to 
arrange oil jars. 
31. Fauces, conducting to the garden. A pergnla or 
portico for training vines and creepers ranged along 
the back front of the house, before the windows of the 
tricHnium. 

22. Tliese two rooms opening into the pergnla are presumed 

to be cnbicula. 

23. The apartments thus miirkod seem to hsive constituted a 

distinct portion of the liousc, and communicated with 
the street by a separate door. That they ivcre in- 
cluded in Pansa's establishment may be inferred from 
their being connected with the peristyle by the large 
apartment (24). The greater part of this had been 
very recently excavated : amongst other matters were 
found four skeletons of females, marked by llieir gold 
car-rmgs ; also a candelabrum, two vases, a fine marble 
head of a fawn, gold bracelets, rings with engraved 
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' " In cam excdram vcnissc iu qua CrasRus Icctulo posito rccubiiissfii." — 
Cic, de Oral., 3. 

' " In angulo porlicus grandc armarium villi iu cujus icdicula eraut Lares 
argentei positL" — Petron. 

The Lararium held also statues ot persoos whose characters were held in 
estimation by the owner of the house, as Virpl, Ciecro. — Lampridius. 




KtoDCB, 32 pieces of Bmall silver coin, with v&noua other 

articles, 
S5, 26. Shops. They appear, by the remains of their 

staircases seen oa the sides, to hare had apartments 
• aboTe. In them are dwarf waUs, to range oil jars 

and other goods agmnst : 25 had a door and a 

window into the small court, which lighted a room 

in Pansa'a house. 

27. Are different shops. One is of a baker; to it are 

annexed all the necessary conveniences. 

28. Apotheca, or atore-r 

29. The bakehouse, containing the oven' (30), three milU, 

a kncading-bowl, &c. It ia paved with volcanic stoaej 
in ptfygonal aluqiet. 

81. Hen wm dcpooted the stock of wood and clarcoel. 

8S, Seema to lure been almoet a distinct dwelling. Two of 
tbe i^ertmenta had windows to the street, which nuu 
•onthwsrd to the Fomm. 

88. Entnikcee firom thii Btree| to the faouie of Fum. 

34^ OinopoKum, or ThermopoHoiD. Shop of a eeller of 
warm and sweet drinks : the aacent to the upper story 
was by fifteen steps. Plautos treats the frequenters 
of these places as drunkards. Epicures resorted to 
them for vomits,' which were considered luxuries, 
VitelliuB by such means contrived to sup through the 
whole night. Saccharine matter was kept candied 
for solution in warm water.' Stewed meat was also 
here sold. 

85. Fountain. 

It will be seen that the streets around the house of Pansa 
are paved, like the rest of the city, with volcanic atone, 
in polygonal shapes. The margines, or foot paces, are 
ruaed irregnlarly, not to say incommodiously. It will 

■ PUteXXXVm. 

* Tlte love of tbis remedj is Tcmarkable in the exiating lower olsss of 
Ne^K^taoa of the present dsj. 
' Plini, xiiii, 1. 
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bft also observed, that no fire-place exists, iior do any 
fiues retniiin, by which the house eould have been 
WEtrmcd by means of a stove, prjefuraiuni, or hypo- 
caust:' for this purpose, in all probability, only braziers 
were used, with charcoal, as they arc frequently 
fbuud. 



PLATE XXXV. 

ffhtrHnce to the house of Pansn, The Corinthian pilasters 
arc of stone, without cement : behind them waa a 
space before the door. This was the vestibulum, 
which was frequently adorned with columns,^ and tiie 
[mvcment covered with coloured chalks, or pigmentSi 
hut its CKposcil situation rendered some precaution 
neceMAry against the committing of nuisance." 

Tlie columns of the tuner peristyle are seen. Upon the 
viil<- cif tbf nitriiHce is inscribed. 

?\JUOTSROO. 

I'jinsani scdcm Paratus rogat ut faveat.' 

' TIk' IIij ) ri'iii.iiiis ill En^'lnnii simv tliis inctlioii of n'urmiag liousi'^ 

tri h.iir liiTii luiiiiiiiHi ill :i coUlcr cliiiiatc and later nge. 

' '" Viilin' voliliiiluiii iinle ailis hoc? Jussiii' colmiinis dejickr oiicras 
iirC[i:iriim it iu >|>lcilil<irriii iluri bullae lias fiirilxis uostris." — FlaUTUS. 

' " I'iijce liiitiiiiin eoiispcrgc aulc ludis." — Si'e (lie ' Sticliiis' of I'lautus, 

' If the iiiscri|ilioii is to l>c tlms rivul, we may presume Pausa to liavt- 
limi the .lomiiLus, aixl l'aralii= tlii> k.rpiT of llio slio|. to Ihf riglit (if llir 
.liMii. Or uas I'limtiis tlii' ouinT nf tiie uhulv iii»uhi, ami I'aiiba his |ia(ron 
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PLATE XXXVI. 

Periityle^ or inner conrt of the hooie of Pansa. The 
colnmns were originally formed in lava, of the Ionic 
order: their flatings had sabsequently been changed 
to Doric by means of plaster^ and painted. The pnteal 
is here seen^ adjoining the nearest column. 



PLATE XXXVII. 

An attempt to explain the general arrangement of the 
cavaedium in Pansa's house, with the nature of its 
ceiling, impluvium, and compluvium. 

By a reference to the plan, it wiU be seen that the first two 
doors on each side are to the rooms marked thereon (7). 
Next come the alae. The centre is occupied by the 
tablinum, having on the right the fauces, or passage 
through to the inner court. On the left, the pinaco- 
theca; and through this latter are seen the doors to 
the rooms (16, 17). Beyond the tablinum are the 
columns of the peristyle, and the basin occupying its 
centre. In the distance, the triclinium and pergula, 
opening upon the garden. 

In warm weather, the house was perhaps thus open to yiew 
through its whole extent; but the tablinum was some- 
times separated from the peristyle by a window; and, 
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when the aulstum was drawn or let down, formed a 
separate apartment.' 
The cavajdimn seems to have been lighted at night by a lamp, 
which served for all the aurrounding apartments : 

" Abimus omnes cubitnm coudonniviraua 
Luceniftm forte oblitna fueram estingucre."' 

Around the room, upon the pedestals, arc placed six of nine 
Mnses, found painted iu a house in this city. They 
are marked, beginning at the left, Melpomene, Erato, 
Thalia, Calliope, Terpsichore, Polymnia. 



PLATE XXXVUI. 

The bakehonse attached to the house of Pansa. Amongst 

the various articles found, and now prcscn'cd iu the 
Royal Museum, is a loaf of bread, eight inches dia- 
meter: upon the top is, 

SILIGO ■ CRANII 
E ■ CICEB 

Siligo was a white, but little nutritive flour, although 
a bettor sort;^ a mixture of vetch was probably 
indicated by ciccr, while Ranius declared the baker's 



' In the ' Bacchidca' of Tlautus, the old niiin, opening tl:c street door, 
aecs liis son feasting in Ihc trJelinium, 

' Plaut., Mostell.,ii, 2. 55. 

' "Malum pancm etiarn kncruiu libi tl sili^rincuiii fames rcddit." — 
Seneca. Letf. 123. 



i 
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Over the oven of Pansa was the baker's sign^ painted a deep 
red,^ and motto, 



» 



" Hie habitat felicitas. 



The mills are of dark volcanic stone, very rough, and fiill of 
leucites. The upper portion, shaped in the inside, as 
well as the exterior, like an hourglass, seems to have 
been moved by a lever, inserted through the square 
aperture, and fastened by a cross pin, for which the 
hole may be observed. This is removed in one to 
show the conical piece whereon the moveable part 
turned, with another square sinking on its apex ; pro- 
bably to let something in for the purpose of fastening 
the lever, so as to keep all in its place. Over the top, 
where the com was put in, is generally about two feet 
six inches; the flour fell aroimd on the lower cylinder; 
two of these were within sixteen inches of the wall : 
consequently the lever could not have completed the 
circle. 

Beyond the mill, in the corner, is a bowl for holding the 
water jar: to the right of this a bin, sunk below the 
floor, six feet long. 

This room was coved. 

» " Ruber porrectns." — ^Hor. 

" Membra genitaL'a apud veteres prseipue oolebantur qnoniam ad genera- 
tionem necessaria sunt; et per ea species animantiam conservantur et 
propagantur; et abundantise et fcecunditatis signa sunt et prseses crede- 
bantur incrementis frugom et pecudum. 



€t 



aestate frequentor 

Spicis."— Ep. 85, in Pr. 



PLATE XXXIX. 

View of the cavsediiim of tlie house, e.w. of the basilica. 
It is of the species termed by Vitruvius tetrastyle: the 
cohimns are of brick, plastered,' {See plan of the 
Foniin, 36.) This and the adjoining house were 
excavated by the French General Championet, Tlic 
entrance is to the left in the view. The 6oors are 
paved with mosaic. 




PLATE XL. 
Side of a room. 



PLATE XLI. 

Side of a room. 

The designs of this and the foregoing arc made out more 
by variety of colours than line; the latter only is here 
attempted. They conse(iucntly offer but inadequate 
representations of the originals. 

' Crassus, the omtor, was the first, Gli2 v.c, who introduced columns of 
foreign materials ; he |ilaeed four of Iljnieltian marble in Ins atrium, livdvc 
feet higli. It was then coiisidcrod a shameful piece of hiiurj" ; though, in n 
short time, no house of any eonsc(|ueiicc was witlioul tliis sort of drromtioii. 
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PLATE XLII. 

In the year 1818, Queen Caroline instituted an excavation 
in the street which runs from the south-east angle of 
the Forum towards the theatre. On removing the 
new soil, about eighteen inches in thickness, a skeleton 
was discovered, scarcely covered with the volcanic 
matter, being ten feet above the ancient pavement. 
This individual had secured 360 silver, 42 bronze, and 
8 small imperial gold coins,^ which were found with 
the skeleton, wrapped in a cloth. 

The pictures represented in the present and following plates 
are firom this excavation; but the firequent wettings 
they have undergone, to fireshen the colours for the 
observation of the curious, have loosened great part of 
the fresco from the waU, until few traces remain for 
future revival. In the first, a male figure, whose head 
is surrounded with rays, reclines upon a seat. Before 
him appears a female, bearing a wand and purple 
peplum. Between them is Hymen, whose head is 
encircled with a wreath; a torch in one hand, in the 
other a branch of palm. It would be di£Scult to say 
precisely what persons the painter has here intended 
to represent. Lucian, in the dialogue between Venus 
and Diana, describes Endymion as sleeping upon a 
rock, over which his chlamys was spread, (here crimson, 
lined with blue;) in his left hand holding his spears, 
which almost escape his careless grasp. 

' It is remarkable, that many skeletons arc found out of doors, some feet 
above the ancient level; from which it would appear, that they had struggled 
some time before exhaustion. 

In this excavation is a semicircular triclinium, or stibadium, in the open 
air, with a water-course around it. Cicero calls this a sigma, from its semi- 
lunar form. 
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In one of the pictures found at HerciilanGum, a figure, 
answering to the description of Lucian, is seen sleep- 
ing, his right hand holding two spears: Diana, balf 
draped, approaches, led by Cupid. The general ar- 
rangement of the subject alluded to, as well as the 
attitudes, bears a strong resemblance to the picture 
before us ; but here the male figure, awake, holds the 
spears in his left hand. Dinna is represented as by 
Propertius, 

"Nudns et Endjmiou PhcBbi cepiasc sororpm 
Bicitur, et nudai concubuisso dcie." 

The palm branch is possibly symbolic of the victory of 
Cupid over the goddess of chastity. But the rays 
round the head? Was it Venus and Adonis? wbo 
was the same as the Sun, according to Macrobius, 
Sat. 1,21. 
The ornaments arranged around the subject are from various 
houses. The design of the capitals, from an entrance, 
must be considered tasteful. The ornament between 
tlicm is from a tomli. 



PLATE XLIII. 



This, without doubt, represents Perseus, after havinp; 
liberated Andromeda, and petrified the sen-moiistcr, 
to which she had been exposed. The wings upon hi'' 
head and feet; the head of the Gorgon Medusa, held 
behind him, lest by its view the bdioldcr should be 
turned to stone; the harpc, or twti-poiiitcd, scytlic-likc, 
adamantine sword, he received from \'ulcan,' all clearly 
point out the son of Jupiter and Danae. 



1 from EratostlicLics, or Mtrrui- 
nop-, ^sclijlus M\A .\|iolloiloni>. 



ir<li]]';ti).\i>olloiiit 
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l%e first care of Andromedn sceniB very properly to hBve 
been tiie toilet, nnce it wu agreed she was not 
exposed in full dress. She wean a piok or white 
tanic, with a blue peplum. 

The border is from a room. The horizontal strokes will 
express pink, the vertical bine: the scroll and flower 
are white; the lower part of the latter green. 

In the 'Aoi d'Eroolano* is s pictnn, found st Pompeii, of the ume 
■nlgeot, where Feneos holds up hia chlamjs, to ooncesl the head fnm 
Andnnneds, who teei it reflected in s Btieam at her feot. Bnt the learned 
BculeiDj, in their eiplanstiou, teem to hne miitaken tlie intention of the 
painter. 
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FORUM. 

Arrived at the Forum, or public square, it may be 
proper to take some slight notice of those points in the 
architecture of Pompeii, from which conclusion is drawn 
of its Greek origb. There may be little of its purity; 
but traces still remain sufficiently decisive to recall 
remembrances, although in many instances but faint, 
of the school from which they sprung. 

If the whole of the plain below Pompeii be alluvial, 
which there is every reason to believe, the city must 
have originally been placed upon a promontory of lava, 
advancing into the sea. 
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Upon the edge or brow of this promontory we find 
one of those teraplea, surrounded by a portico of cohnnns, 
of which neither the plan nor details are to be found in 
any instance of early Roman antiquity : both the one and 
the other being pecuHar to Greece or her colonies. 

The purest speeimons of the Doric order vary, from 
the early columns of Corinth to the later of Athens, 
from four to six diameters in height : but these, it should 
be remarked, were used in public edifices, where grandeur 
of character and solidity of effect were required. The 
remains of the above-mentioned temple approach the 
earliest proportions. To some instances, this order at 
Pompeii is as slender as eiglit diameters, but the Greek 
character of the detail is always preserved, and it has no 
base. Barbarously executed, a curious method of onia- 
inentiug the capital will be observed to some of the 
columns of the Forum. 

AVhatcver was the original form of the Ionic capital, 
it is certain that the most important specimens ever 
executed still remain upon the shores of Asia Minor, 
where tile fronts and flanks are different in their form. 
At the temple of Apollo at Phygaleia, older than any 
of these, every face is made to correspond : a practice 
coinciding with most specimens of this order at Pompeii, 
and to wliieh the Athenian areliitect was obliged to 
resort at each angle of his building. 

The chari(Ktcr of the Corinthian here accords precisely 
with that of the temple of Vesta at Tivoli; but this can 
hardly be called a Greek order, and its proportions seem 
to have been so far misunderstood at Pompeii, that its 
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last sadile, aocostomed to an eight diameter Doric, could 
allow a colonnade, in proportion less than six diameters, 
to be transformed into this order. The original more 
simple proportions of the Doric, loaded with a mass of 
incongruous plaster ornaments, of which every repetition 
diffisred in detail, was still further deprived of any 
^yproach to consistency, when delivered over to the 
painter to be finished with an endless variety of gaudy 
colours, covering every inch of its surface. 

With the Greeks, architectural ornament may be 
compared with those parasitical plants, which, con- 
tinually intertwining, climb to the tops of the loftiest 
trees, and pass from branch to branch, without injuring 
the individual grandeur of character in the various 
species they embellish. With this feeling, where pro- 
fusion of decoration was introduced, in the more simple 
order, it was not carved, but the unbroken forms of the 
mouldings were preserved, and the detail was painted : 
whereas, with the Romans, all distinction of surface was 
frittered away in an endless maze of fret-work. 

The repeated instances of the three orders, when 
found in a classic country, however, to the common eye, 
they may appear to resemble each other, are still worthy 
the attention of the architect or professional student, 
who may gather from them the history as well as refine- 
ment of their art ; but from Pompeii little instruction of 
this kind can be drawn. It would be idle to give 
specimens of the detail, where columns are continually, 
by means of plaster, altered from one species to another; 
and of course those proportions of diameter to height, 

10 
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wliicli the eye expects to vary with the several orders, 
everywhere violated. 

The Forum was a space originally destined to nego- 
tiation,' either of merchants or others, whose arrange- 
ments or litigations took place in the open air. It was 
generally surrounded by a colonnade, over which was 
sometimes a second order with galleries, for the con- 
venience of those who wished to view the shows ; for it 
was the scene of the gladiatorial combats until the 
invention of the amphitheatre ; when, by the removal of 
the games, the necessity for these galleries was obviated. 

Basilicse were subsequently added, for the protectioa 
of the litigants and decision of causes, under shelter. 

No city, however small, was without its Forum. It 
was the market-place for the sate of all sorts of goods, 
whether of rustics or citizens.' Under its porticoes were 
exercised various trades, liberal, servile, or sordid ; and 
within thcni were arrnnged the taberna argentaria, 
thermopolia, and sometimes cloacina. 

In the Forum was also the senate house; the curia, for 
the assemblies of augustals and priests, for cognizance of 
sacred matters; the comitia, for assemblies of the people ; 
the nymphaeum; serarium, or treasury; record office, and 
public granaries. 

The forum of Pompeii was thus surrounded by public 
and other buildings; but the particular destination of 
each must still remain in obscurity, since neither 
inscriptions nor other data remain, from which con- 

' It was irifosleJ witli burrow -women . tlicnw called FomcJa. 
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jecture can be fully borne out in assigning to each its 
ancient use. By the remains of the old arcade on the 
east side, it would appear, that at the period of the first 
eruption of Vesuvius, it was undergoing a total change 
in character, if not in form : the old arches were giving 
place to a colonnade of the Doric order, of which more 
than two of the three sides were already completed. 
The columns, 2 feet 3^ inches in diameter, were of three 
sorts ; of fine white caserta stone — of ancient yellowish 
tufa — and a third of brick, plastered.' They were 12 
feet high. 

Upon the epistylia over this colonnade, at the south 
end, was an inscription, of which detached portions only 
remain ; but the whole may be completed from another 
which appears to have been a dupUcate found over a 
doorway in the street running from the Forum towards 
the Theatres. 

EVMACIIIA • L • F • SACERD • PVBLIC • NOMINE • SVO • ET • 

M • NVMISTRI • FRONTONIS • FILI • CHALCIDICVM • 

CRYPTAM • PORTICVM • CONCORDIAE • AVGVSTAE • 

PIETATI • SVA . PEQVNIA • FECIT • EADEMQVE • 

l)El)ICAVIT« 

At the north end arose an edifice, which must have 
been more magnificent than any yet discovered in this 

* It may be conjectured, that some of these originally belonged to a 
gallery above the arcade ; which gallery might have beeti dispensed with on 
rebuilding after the earthquake. The columns were used for affixing 
tablets, with notices. — Pilopekt., iii, 23. 

2 The three last lines are only two in the original marble, and are 
consequently in smaller capitals than the first. 
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dAj. Iti fli^t of ftqii, the Kifid-kKikiiig podiam and 
{itatfOTtD, flanking trinnqiln] h^cb, md spidoiis portico 
of Corintbiui oolomns, oeailj at lai^ as those erf oar 
cstbednl duirch of St. Paul,* as well as its singular 
intenor. all bespeak a building of importance ; and 
oonjodure, without the least foundatioD, has attriboled 
it to the worship of the king of gods. The intenor was 
oraameoted with a row of eight oolomns, of the looic 
order, <w each side, I foot 10^ incbe* in diameter; 3 feet 
8 indies asnoder, and about the same distance from the 
wall. Hien; was, possibly, another order above, to 
mpport the beams of the ceiling. Tlie walls wen 
painted in compartments of dark colours below, with red 
and black above. The floor was paved with marble, in 
lozengc-shapcd pieces within a border of mosaic. Upon 
thia latter were found the trunk of a aJossal statiK^ 
twice the Pize of life, two feet upon the same scale, with 
\f:ry com plicated sandals, and a large face, all of marble. 

At the fiirtlior end were three low, vaulted cells,' no 
liitilier than the internal order; and behind them ran a 
jjiLssage, with a stair-case, probably to a gallery siip- 
|)(»rl<;<l by these columns. The clear space in tlie inside 
wiiH atxjul 42 feet by 2S feet iiiclics. 

The decurions were so by birth or election, ivhieh 
could be extended to strangers; since we find individuals 
of tliis degree in more than one town C not forfeiting it 

' '-i feci S iiH'liCh (iiaiiicler ; pruljaljiv a|i[)roacliin(' 10 feet in heifrbt. 
' IL liiiiy lie 'iljscrveJ, that a similar space, upon a smaller scale, is 
divirlid r,ir ill lliu temiilc of Isis, in another part of litis eifj. 
■ llj a law iif I'ompcy, renewed by Trajan.— Pus v, \, 95-9C. 
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by domiciliation or incolition, but holding the same rank 
in both the one and the other curia. 

That the deliberations might be more solemn, the 
senate house in Rome could only be a temple, or con- 
secrated place ;^ while each senator, before taking his 
seat^ made an offering upon the altar of the god.' And 
as the decurions of the coloniae^ or municipia^ held the 
same privileges in their respective corporations which the 
senators exercised at Rome, their deliberations may have 
been carried on with similar solemnities, and their place 
of meeting in like manner have been sanctified. Ad- 
mitting this to be probable, the edifice before us may be 
conjectured to have been the Senaculum ; and if so, the 
ceUs were, in all probability, depositories for records ; 
and the platform in front, the pulpitum, whence the 
people were addressed.^ 

The three columns in the Roman Forum, hitherto 
called of Jupiter Stator, have been found to belong to a 
building very similar in plan to this, but with its portico 
much more lengthened. The Roman antiquaries consider 
it to have been the Comitium. 

» Gell., xiv, 7. Virgil, jEneid, vii, 174, identifies the great temple of 
Laurentum with the curia : 

** Hoc illis curia templum." 

In the lines following will be seen the manner in which such places were 
decorated. 

' Cicero, Dom. 

* Looking towards this building, on the ground to the right of this 
platform, a sun-dial has been found, similar in principle to that in the Elgin 
collection. 
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PLATE XLIV. 



1. Supposed SenRculum, called iipoii the spot the temple of 

Jupiter. But whether this edifice was really dedicated 
to that god must at least remain doubtful, UDtil some 
authority preseuta itself. Under the steps were three 
arched vaults. 

2. Triumphal arch. This seems to have been a recent 

buildiog : it was of bricks aud rubble, fronted with 
Hlabs and oroameuts of white marble aud stucco. It 
was imagined in the first edition of this work, that the 
intention had been to erect another corresponding 
with this on the other side of the steps of the temple ; 
but the more recent excavations have rendered this 
conjecture at least doubtful. 

3. This building was probably the place of meeting of some 

as^ociatetl nn^mbcrs of the fiovcnmicnt ; perluips the 
augustals, ivlio had cognizance of sacred matters. It 
was spacious ; 83 feet from front to rear, by 60 wide, 
and paved in compartments with large slabs of varie- 
gated marble, with red spots. In front was a portico 
of eight columns of fine white caserta stone or marble. 
Around the interior were niches, and in the centre a 
pedestal or altar. Opposite the entrance was a wide 
recess over a podium. 

4. Temiile, within an enclosure, 57 feet 6 inches by 50 feet 

7 inches. In front was the altar remaining very 
perfect. (See Plate lxiii.) 

Tlic temple was small; its external dimensions 15 
feet G inches by 13 feet 8 inches. It was placed upon a 
raised basement, the steps to ascend wliich were from 
the icai' on each side. 

5. On one side of this entrance wiis a staircase, under 
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which were holet^ with amphone.* On the other a 
passage through several divisions conducted to a sub- 
terranean apartment, as well as to the rear of the 
forgoing temple. 
On three sides of the area to which this openedj was a cryto 
portico, with windows into an open colonnade which 
ranged before it, and immediately opposite the entrance 
was a large semi-circular recess. Behind this recess, 
in a niche within the cryto portico, was found a statue' 
of a female, of indifferent workmanship, upon a 
pedestal, bearing the following inscription : 

EVMACHIAE • L • F 

SACERD • PVBL 

FVLLONES 

This area was 158 feet by 92 feet 4 inches, including 
the open portico. 
The cryto portico communicated by a flight of steps down 
to the adjoining street which leads firom the Theatres. 
Over the opening at the foot of these steps is the in- 
scription, given at page 147, by which we are informed, 
that this same lady, at her own expense, and in the 
name of herself and son, raised and dedicated the 
Chalcidicum and cryto portico. The latter was doubt- 
less the building in question, to which we should also 
be inclined to refer the former of these names, had not 
the above-mentioned inscription, in enabling us to 
restore another upon the cpistylia of the colonnade at 
the south end of the Forum, rendered it doubtful 

' "Nulla est in angiporto amphora quam non implcant quippc qui Tcsicam 
plcnam vini habeant." — Mac, Sat. II, 12. 

* This statue, immediately upou its discovery, was pulled down, to be 
transferred to the Bx)yal Museum, and the pedestal taken in pieces, to be 
deposited with other fragments in the space before tlic temple (4), now used 
as a magazine for such remains ; but a subsequent order from Naples has 
replaced the statue upon its re-ercctcd pedestal. 
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whether the Chalcidicum were uot in ita more immediate 

vicinity. 

The street which tuna along the aide of this building con- 
ducts, tliough not in a direct line, to the theatres : it is 
now cleared, and contains two fountains, one opposite the 
foot of the steps up to the crypto porticus. The foot- 
way on the south side is of cement, studded with 
fragments of coloured stones. The whole street is 
regularly built with pilaster* in front of the houses. 
Upon the wall forming the angle between this street 
and an alley ruoning nearly at right angles with it to 
the Scava delia Ilegina Carolina, are painted twelve 
gods and goddesses, over a httle altar. (Shown Plate 
Lxsvii.) Carriages were prevented by a step from 
entering the Forum from this quarter. 

On many of the houses are the owners' names. One is of 
Vettius. (See page 116, second Inscrip.) 
', Old arcade ; which was about to be replaced by the Doric 

portico. 
. This space nest the wall was probably lef\^ uncovered, for 
the admission of hght. 

Another street here runs in a different direction, south- 
ward, towards tlie theatre. In it lived a Terence; also 
Sabinus uud Rafus. (See page 116.) 
', y, 10. Of these three large apartments, if they were 
not Chalcidica it would be diflicuit to guess the desti- 
nation. Vitruvius speaks of the treasury and prison as 
contiguous to the Fdrum. The former were not only 
for the lodgement of money, but any thing which could 
be considered the riches of the state, as records of 
laws.' 
1. A Janus. Suetonius classes the triumphal arches with 
these buildings, multiplied by Domitian through Rome. 
A quadriga, or some sort of triumphal statue, of metal, 
seems usually to have crowned the summit ; while their 

' The CLalciilica of iLi: Basilitii of jEiuilia IjaJ a. bciiiioiroukr cud, with 
xcsses fur llie judges' =t'ats.— Sw Nilil>y'= 'Nardiiii.' 
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arched roof formed frequently a protecting canopy to 
imperial vanity^ exhibited in more perishable materials. 
The statue of Pompey, at the base of which Caesar ex- 
pired^ was by order of Augustus removed out of the curia^ 
and placed imder a marble Janus^ over against the 
theatre called by his name. When sufficiently large^ 
they afforded cover to the merchants from sun or 
rain. This was perhaps their original intention^ and 
the mode of their decoration and after practice.^ 

12. Pedestals for groups or equestrian statnes. 

13. Pedestals for statues. 

14. Staircases to the galleries^ and second story of the 

basilica. 

The Basilica was connected with the portico of the Forum 
by an uncovered court. In the sides of the piers 
between the two latter^ are grooves for the insertion of 
wood or iron work^ from which we may conclude that 
there were doors^ or a railing of separation^ between 
them. Steps from this court led up to the basilica, 
through the three central intercolumniations^ and two 
door-ways^ opening under the galleries. 

The Basilica were peculiarly constructed, to receive crowds 
of people. They were, according to Victor, courts for 
the administration of justice, and exchanges for the 
assembly of merchants in rainy or doubtful weather. 
It should be, says Vitnivius, on the least exposed side 
of the Forum, with chalcidica at the end; where was 
also the tribunal. Six columns, elevated upon a 
podium, at Pompeii, enclosed the place of the Duumvir 
for justice, with his council, assessores, apparitores, 
lictors, and scribes; whence, from the curule chair, and 
distinguished by the insignia of the sword and spear, 
set upright before him, he delivered his dicta, after 
swearing upon the altar in front to decide according to 
law and his judgment.^ 

' Suetonius, in Aug., 31 ; Cicero, Phil., 0, 5. 
"'' Cic, Acad. Q., 47. 
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Tlie coti£trtictioii of the basilica is worthy of obscj^atioD, in- 
asmuch fts it is said to have formed the prototype of 
the origiual church for Christian worship.' At Pompeii 
the principal roof, called the testudo, was upheld by 
twenty -eight columna, of the Ionic order, 3 feet 7 inches 
diameter.^ It rose above the rest of the building, and 
each end was finished with a pediment. This was 
surrounded at some distance by a wall; between which 
and the columns ou each side was a low portico, and 
above the latter a gallery for the convenience of spec- 
tators. 
'l"he roof over the gallery was formed to fall all round, from 
the wall towards the centre ; its eaves being probably 
kept considerably below the architrave of the principal 
Mtnicture, for the admission of bght between the capitals 
of the columns.* 
Tho walls of the basilica are daubed with imitations of red, 
green, and yellow marbles, in large blocks ; smaller 

aemi-columns, of the Corinthian order and similar 

in dimennons with the four at the entrance, at inter- 
vals supported the ends of the beams of the gallery 
above. 

' Wliittingliam imagiucs tlicsc ImiltliJigs ti> huvc been open at tlic sides. 
A temple of Vciius at A]>l]riNiisias, eoiiverled to ii eliureli in llie age of 
Consfaiitiuo, sliows lliia not to have bceii tlie case. 

' UjiOD tills wnll nrc seratclicd many iiiscrij>liau3. Amongst tliem i^ 
"C. I'uiTiiiliiis Dijiilus heic fuit ad uonas Octobreis M. Lepiil. Q. C.itul. 
On." These were eoiisuls 77 a.c, Ibc jear Sjlla died. In aiiollier pari is 
the word IlASSiLlCA. 

' The accounl Yilruvius gives of the busilica (o irlijch he \!:>^ arcliitcet. 
varitM csaeiiliiill)- from the rules he lays dowu for those usual iti llaiy; whicli 
were eojislructtil of tivo orders of colimiua, willi a plulcum belweeii, ami 
llie fiuor uf the gallery laid u]Km the lower ]>illars. liut it) that buill by 
himself, one order reaehtd from the floor to the Icatudo, or roof, aud acces- 
sory pilusters were iiitroJuceii for the support of the gallery. The grcal 
jiixe of the columns in I he rnmiieiLiii basilica, compared with the smaller 
;i(;airist the widi, seeuis to point it out as biiilt upon the approved |daii of 
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The floor of the porticoes appears to have been of cement : 
under the centre part earth only remains, with a 
channel against the columns, and holes at intervals, for 
the water to sink into wells, or cisterns, formed beneath 
for its reception. 

16. Cistern^ to receive the water from the channels into 

which it fell from the roof. 

17. Tribunal. This was raised, and had a cella, or space, 

underneath. 

18. Pedestal, which sustained a statue of bronze, of which 

the legs only were found. 

19. Chalcidica? this part might have been open. 

20. Sinkings, to receive the water which fell from the roof, 

and through these ran into the cisterns. 

21. Side entrances from the adjoining streets. 

22. Entrance to the enclosure of a temple. It may also be 

approached from the Forum by other openings. No 
name has hitherto, with sufficient authority, been 
applied to this edifice. On the spot, a portion of a 
female statue, found therein, has induced the excavators 
to assign it to Venus ; while the pictures found within 
its enclosure do not aftbrd much better ground for 
supposing it of any other divinity. Around the walls 
of the porticoes, at two feet six inches from the ground, 
runs a series of paintings, of dwarfs and architectural 
subjects. In one comer is a painting of Achilles and 
Agamemnon ; in another Hector tied to the car of 
Achilles ; and in an apartment is a picture of Bacchus 
and Silenus. Pygmies are from the Nile ; and the 
latter picture may have had reference to the god here 
worshipped, with whose rites some mixture of other 
ceremonies may have been celebrated. This temple 
was erected at a period when the taste of Rome, tired 
of making useless prayers to the old divinities, had 
brought from Greece and Egypt mystery and super- 
stition. The religion of Isis, Bacchus, Ceres, veiled in 
obscurity, had once become the cloak for the most 
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degrading debaticber}' and iahiunan orgies; but the 
attempt at extermination only seired to incite the 
cariosity, and superinduce the renewal of rites so 
peculiarly congenial to the feelings of this people. On 
the accession of Augustus, the zeal of fanaticism pre- 
vailed ; and the temples, destroyed by the policy of 
the old goremment, were rebuilt, with additional 
aplendour, under subsequent emperors. Otho patron- 
ised, and Vespasian, in gratitude, favoured Serapis;' 
the propitiation of whom was bellered to have obtained 
him not only the government, but an imaginary power 
of working miracles,' 
The area ia surrounded by a portico, 12 feet 2 inches wide, 
covered with beams of timber. It consisted of 48 
ttone columns, originally of the Doric order, 5, diameters 
high ; but subsequently transformed, hy means of 
planter, into Corinthian ; the capital borrowing a part 
of the shaft, already too short. They are nearly all 
different, both in form and colours. The architraves 
are a honKontal arch, two pieces to each column ; the 
metopes and mutules are filled up with tiles and 

* stucco ; the whole painted in an endless variety of 
ornaments.^ 

The lower third of the columns is reeded, and painted yellow; 
the upper part, fluted, is white. At their bases runs a 
channel, to convey away the water which fell from the 
caves ; and before each was a terminal statue ; one 
remains perfect, but not of very fine workmanship.* 

' Ammiacus describes the atrium of tlic Scrapion as surrounded witb 
columns and paiutiugs, " ut niliil ambitjosiua." 

' Dig — SuETON Ilia— Tacitus, He restored sight bj spittiug in tbe 
cjca. C^ll. LigUt meutioua a curious modem instance of Ibis ^upcrstitlou. 
— See bis 'Journal.' 

' Tliesc columns are 3 feet 4 inebcs in diameter, 13 feet Ligli, and have 
80 flutes. The iutcrcolumniation is 7 feet 2 inebcs. Tbe entablature in 
bcight 3 feet 4 iiielics ; of wliicb tbe arebjtrave is only d incbc!>. 

* Sccl'latcUV. 
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Here was also fonnd a consular figure, of better style^ in 
white marble ; and a statue of a female called a Venus. 

In front of the steps to the temple is the great altar ; on 
the top of this a piece of black stone has three places for 
fire^ the ashes of the victims remaining. On its west 
and east sides are duplicate inscriptions, recording that 
the quartumviri named, placed it at their own expense: 

M PORCIVS-MFLSEXTILIVS-LFCN CORNELIVS • CN • F • 
A CORNELTVSAFIIIIVIR D PSF-LOCAR- 

Ascended by sixteen steps the temple itself is placed upon 
an eleyated basement, which is now stripped of its 
exterior; and if the building was ever surrounded by 
columns, they no longer exist. At the angles are 
pilasters, two feet diameter. The water was spouted 
from the roof by large projecting lions' heads. 

23. Cell of the temple, with the pedestal for the statue in 

the interior. 

24. Altar, in front of the steps, inscribed as above. 
There is another pedestal or altar, marked also 24. 

25. Pedestals. 

26. Room, in which was found the picture of Bacchus and 

Silenus.^ This fresco had been anciently removed 
from another situation to that it now occupies, and is 
fastened very neatly with iron cramps and cement, 
so as to require some examination to discover the 
fact.^ 

27. Magazines, 110 feet long, containing architectural frag- 

ments. They were possibly horrca, or public granaries ; 
as in a recess (at 28,) are the public corn measures, 
similar to those near the Agora at Athens. They are 
cylindrical perforations : the bottom was false, and 
when removed allowed the measured corn to run out. 

' Vignette, page 165. 

' At Stabia, pictures separated from and leaning against the wall have 
been found. 
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At Rome the poor received a moutlilj quantum of 
grain ; at first at a low expense, but subsequently, bv 
the law of Clodiua, gratis.^ 

29. Door-way, and 

30. Arch-way into the back street ; which is 19 feet wide. 

31. Fountains. 

32. Shops. Between two of these and the magazine (27} 

were prisons, secured by gratings of iron. 

38. Old Triumphal Arch, the angle of which is built into 
that of the temple. The opening is 12 feet 9 inches 
wide. On each side are two columns with a niche. 
One of the latter contains a fountain. 

34, Opcuiug from the street to a Portico, beneath which 
are arranged 8 recesses or shops. The first contains a 
circular short pillar or trapezophoron, perhaps to 
support a table. The fifth has a pedestal under a 
niche with doors on each side communicating nith the 
rear. The last, small iu its dimensions, contains also 
a pedestal. In the angle beyond was a staircase. A 
series of pedestals are also ranged against the walla in 
front of tlieie shops. This Portico appears to have had 
two orders of columns, Ionic and Corinthian. 

.Sr>. Entrance to one of two houses excavated by the General 
Championet, and commonly known by his name. In 
one were found four skeletons of women, denoted by 
their trinkets, bracelets, earrings, and money; some 
little of gold and silver, hut principally of brass. The 
antiquities found in this excavation were taken to 
Paris. 

30, Tetrastyle cavredium, represented Plutc wxix. 

.37. Tftblinum. 

."JM. PcriHtylc. 

3!). Side entrance. 

W. lintrance to the iidjoiiiing lionsc, 

U. Cava;diura. 

42. Tablinum. 
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43. Peristyle. 

44. Triclinmm. 

45. 46. The groand hence slopes abruptly, and the houses 

in this part are in a very ruined state ; but they had a 
fine view towards the bay. 
On five pieces of frieze, in the Foruin, are the fragments 
of an inscription, alluded to, page 147. 

L • F • 8ACERD • PVB—O • ET • M • NVMISTRI • FRONT— 

HALCI— DICVM • CRYPT— CORDIAE • A VGVSTA— 

VNIA • FEC— DEMQVE • DEDICAVIT • 

47. Apartment behind the Temple, marked 4. 

48. Large Apartment or Magazine, 72 feet by 55 feet 

4 inches. 



PLATE XLV. 

General view of the Forum and Basilica, as they existed 
1818, from the spot in the plan marked A. Reference 
to the foregoing plan will afford the best explanation to 
this plate. 

In the distance is Mount Lactarius, ending in the promontory 
of Surrentnm. 
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PLATE XLVI. 



View of the south end of the Forum and the basilica. The 
three entraDcea to the apartments 8, 9, 10 on the plan, 
are seen to the left ; beyond these the door to the street 
of the houses of General Championet. On the right 
is the Janus and pedestals. The remains of the 
basilica are seen in the centre. At the farther end of 
it is the elevated tribunal; in the front of which is the 
pedestal (18). 



PLATE XLVIL 

View of the Porum from the point C. Some idea may here 

he oMainL'tl of tlif ornamented capitals, mentioned pa^e 
144; but they are very ill executed. Beyond the 
Janus is a piece of brickwork, with flat arches to 
receive stucco-work. It is the beginning of the street 
leadiug to the theatre, and part of the wall of the 
crypto portico surrounding a space excavated since this 
view was made. 



PLATE XLVI] 



View of the Forum, from the interior of the cell of the 

Senaculum. 
The distant mountain is Lactarius. The smalt columns on 

the right are supposed to have supported a gallery, 

mentioned at page 148. 
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PLATE XLIX. 

Restored view of the Foram. This view is given that some 
idea may be obtained of the general appearance of the 
several buildings at the south end, where was the 
inscription, page 159. The surrounding portico, or 
colonnade, of the Doric order, will be observed ; over 
the end of which appear the three buildings marked on 
the plan 8, 9, 10. The Janus in the centre, and pedestals, 
are the precise forms and proportions of those which 
remain, as will be seen by a reference to the view 
showing their actual state : whatever they sustained 
no longer exists, or has been removed. The tetrastyle, 
Ionic front, and pediment of the basilica, appear to 
the right. 

The figures inserted in this plate are all taken from paintings 
found in the city, and principally from one repre- 
senting its Forum. But we needed not this picture 
to know that Forums were adorned with statues of 
every description. 



PLATE L. 

This plate contains a plan of one of the columns of the 
basilica. They are formed of tiles, or thin bricks, pre- 
senting their angles in the alternate courses, so as to 
form a ground for the plaster fillets, and flutes. The 
plaster is peculiarly good^ and has almost the hardness 
of porcelain. 

11 
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Also two Antcfixes, from the basilica. One is ornamented 
with a head persona, the other, 14 inches high, with 
foliage, of which the lower part was painted green, the 
upper yellow. Two forms of tiles were used in ancient 
buildings: the imbrex, placed in regular rows, to receive 
the aliower; and the tegula,^ which covered and pre- 
vented the rain from penetrating the joints. The 
latter were finished at the eaves with upright orna- 
ments, shaped as those before us ; and which were 
repeated also at the junction of these tiles, along the 
ridge. 

These ornaments are called by Pliny personie.' He refers 
their invention to Dibutades, a Sieyoniau potter, 
established at Corinth, who called them protypesj' 
being stamped in front only: those upon the ridge 
were an after-thought of the same artist, and, worked 
on all sides, were named ectypes. From the circum- 
stance of their having been originally formed of a 
plastic material, the ornamented ridges still continued 
to be csXXgA piaster, after Byzes of Naxos had introduced 
marble in their execution,* of which material he cut all 
these ornaments, as well as the whole covering of 
the roof; but still adhering to the original form and 
detail. His contemporaries decreed an inscription to his 
memorj',w]iercby the honour of so ingenious an invention 
might be secured to him,* 

The tiles at the temple at Ecbatana were of silver. 

' Isidor. — 111 LiVY, 2G, 23, Ihc victory upon tlic apci of n |iciiimeii1, 
struck by liglitning, is arrustcd in its f^ill, and Langs ii]>i))i the aiitcHics. 
See also llic speech of Cato, in 3i, i. 

' "Crctea persona." — LuciiETirs, 4, 49S. Tlicj were probably at first 
masks; "Pcrsonic [lallcntis liiatuin." — Juvenal, li, 175. 

' Pliny, 35. 

' For the only published spccimeu, sec the 'Antiquities of All lea." 

' Tlic ypajrroi tujtdi, in the verj corrupted fragment of the v^iirnXy 
of Euripides, preserved lu Galeu, were, in all probabililj, llie ]iaiiilccl 
EintcGxes. 
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Alexander pillaged them ; bat Antiochos foand some 
ftill rcmaiiuDg.' 
In the lower part of the plate la a terra cotta eaves tiles, in 
which the simple drawing of Athens, more florid in 
Ionian specimens, is carried a step further; though 
complicated, it is distinct from the confusion of the 
Boman. 

' PoLTBirs, 10, 3t. 





TEMPLES. 

An essential feature in the temples of Pompeii, as 
distinguished from those of Greece, is to be observed in 
the podium or basement, upon which they were elevated- 
In the religious edifices of an early age, no such character 
appears : they were placed upon two or three steps only, 
if steps they should be termed, when evidently not pro- 
portioned for convenience of access to the interior, but 
calculated rather with a view to the general effect of the 
whole structure. 

In the temples of Greece, we view architecture in its 
purest and most simple form ; in the age of Titus wc sec 
that it liad already reached the last period of complication 
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PLATE LI. 

View of the Senacnlum, or temple of Jupiter. To the left 
are the remains of a triumphal arch; and perhaps 
another^ correspondent^ was to have been built on the 
other side of the steps of the temple. These steps, 
flanked by pedestals, are singular in their plan. A 
platform, or terrace, is formed, dividing them into two 
flights, and extending to the front, where was probably 
a rail, whence the orator spoke. From Cicero we 
learn, that Licinius Crassus introduced the custom of 
turning the &ce to the Forum, and not to the senate, 
when he addressed the people. 

This edifice, to whatever purpose it may have been appro- 
priated, is described page 148. Behind the farthest 
flanking pedestal is a door of entrance to the arched 
vaults, formed under the steps. 



PLATE LII. 

Restored view of the foregoing temple and north end of 
the Forum. On the left is the Doric colonnade, great 
part of which remained to be completed; over it rises 
the great granary or horrea. On the right is the 
building marked 8 upon the plan^ and referred to page 
150. 
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PLATE LIV. 

View of the temple of Venus or Bacchus^ with Mount 
Vesuvius in the distance. A terminal statue is here 
shown. One appears to have been before each column. 
The channel to receive and convey away the water 
which fell into it from the eaves of the roof of the 
portico, will be observed. Upon the altar was an 
inscription, repeated on two sides (see page 157). The 
piece of sculpture is a fragment of the frieze. 



PLATES LV, LVI. 

Around the walls of the peribolus of the temple of Bacchus 
are introduced divers representations of architectural 
subjects and pygmies ; whence it obtained the name of 
the House of the Dwarfs, until the year 1817, when 
an entire excavation having been effected in that 
quarter, it was found to contain a temple. 

The painter in these subjects has given to the proportions 
of children, heads bearing the character of grown men^ 
leaving the extremities always unfinished. Some of 
these are given in the Plates ly to lxii, more with a 
view to the architecture they represent, than as works 
of art. The buildings in the back-ground are always 




a faint blue or white, and the trees badly d&nbed. 
The 6gurea of a dark blackish red, generally less well 
preserved, are difficult to make out. 

Seksca moralises upon the unnatural custom of planting 
gardens upon the house topa, which enhanced con- 
siderably their value. It is not uncommon in Italy 
and Malta to the present day. 

The ornament separating these two subjects is a threshold, 



PLATES LVII, LVIII. 

These paintings are highly cnrions, aa exhibiting some 
resemblance of houses, perhaps in situations removed 
&om the immediate protection of a town, or where It 
might be considered expedient in their construction to 

afford t1ie means of defence. Each is separate, and 
provided with a tower. 
How necessary such appendages were, may be concluded 
from accounts left us of the predatory nature of ancient 
warfare. In modem Greece these buildings still 
retain their ancient use, as well as designation, wvoyo^- 
Galen tells us, the pyrgos and tyrsis were synonymous: 
that they were common may be gathered from the 
passage of Hippocrates, which calls forth the remark. 
Upon the top was the heliasterion, warm in winter, 
cool in summer. One of these has a shed, to inter- 
cept the rays of the sun by day, or dew of the night ; 
another has a strong resemblance to the motivo of the 
roof of the choragic monument of Lysicrates at Athens; 
a third has a vertical piece through the apes of the 
pediment, the gerra of the Gotltic pinnacle. 
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PLATE LIX. 

The advancing colonnade, without a roof, strikes at first as 
being useless ; but it was probably intended for train- 
ing yines, of which the interclustered leaves and fmit 
formed a much cooler and more agreeable shade than 
stone. 

In the distance appears a marine villa. 



PLATE LX. 

Many authors of antiquity mention the pygmies,^ three 
spans long ; they were famous for continually warring 
against the cranes ; but here is one sustaining a much 
more unequal combat, which he appears to have escaped 
from, only by means of the less fortunate fate of his 
companion.^ 

The temple is singular, from having a curved pediment. 
It is guarded in the Egyptian manner, by sphinges. 
In the front is an altar, with Mercury, and two other 
pygmy figures. 

* HOMEB — ^AmSTOTLE — PUHY. 

' There is a subject which might class with these amongst the terra 
eottas of the British Museum, No. 3($. 
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PLATE LXI 



architectural subject. Pliny, describing his 
villa, says the hippodrome bad cypresses planted 
arouud. A sort of figure appctirs nrnniug dowu to a 
boat : the perspective of these latter does not seem 
well understood. 
The painting is obhterated to the right. 



PLATE LXU. 

An architectural subject, with a pyrgos. 



I'LATI^ LXUL 



w of ii U-iu]>k; iliscoviTfd 1817. It is plawd witliiu un 
cucloaiirfi, uboiit jT fuut G inches by 50 firt 7 indies ; 
tiie nail of which is formed in brickwork, to receive a 
stueeo exterior. Steps,' iit the rear, led up to the 
iidvtum, ur cell, placed upon a podium, i) feet high ; 
iuid within is the pedestal for the statue. Tiie altar, 
thu only part perfect, is of wiiito marble, the whole 
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about 4 feet 6 inches high ; some have imagined the 
sculpture upon it to represent Cicero aacriiicing, from 
a supposed resemblance in the principal figure to that 
great orator. The victim is led bj the popa, naked 
to the waist, with his malleus and tucked-np clothes. 
The sacrificator is a magistrate or aognstal, with hia 
lictors and fasces ; a bo; follows, with the nmpnhim, 
patera, and sacred vitta. In the back-ground ia the 
temple, decorated with garlands. On the east, or 
opposite side, is an oak wreath, with olires ; on the 
north, under a festoon, some implements of sacrifice; 
and on the south a suspended vitta and lituna. 




I 







THEATRES. 

The theatres of Rome, for a long time of wood, were 
commonly open at top ; and the scenic representations 
took place in open day. The seats were occupied at 
random by the first comers,^ until the time of Scipio 
Africanua :' but by the Roscian Law the lower fourteen 
were reserved for the dignified orders. Under Pompey 
they first became regular structures; and subsequently 



' Fide ULP14S, in Dcmosth. Olint. 

' He separated the scnatore from the people; but, at tlie Circm, the 

Taer hod no privilege until the reign of ClaudiDs. 
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A^hImP mdertook to fcgofate At harder wIkIi 
coatiBMOf nne amimgA the wpeebian in a wpaee 
to radnMBd^ mbA 01 wncB ctot part wm essOy 
mho had once made good 



aa eatij. 

Wbeo Ai^attni Mrignfd to eac^ order its pbce, be 
dvtributed the nuUtary dtttmct firam the popalaoe. 
Separate omei and ctnetioiif wtn allotted to the 
ptkit^ the vertab, and varioa§ £itii^mibed (sdeis. 
To the Koaton wen leaemd the aeata m the immediate 
vicaoi^ of the oidwitn, and amongst them eat the 
ambeaudon of foreign nations;' while wonun and 
rtrangcn were withdrawn to the gaDeries, which ranged 
aitmnd the upper part of the cavea. Jnlius Ceesar had 
before extended to children and grand-cbQdren the jni- 
ril^es of their Eathen. 

Three great divisions are distinguishable in the theatre 
at I'oirifX^ii. In tht lowcf^t near the orchestra, the seats 
or h{i:\)s tii [rreater width, raark the place whence the 
civil magistrates, the college of priests, and those distin- 
giii.shwl by the offices they held, or the honours they had 
rw^ived, saw the peri'ormances, placed in their curule 
chairs, and hi.scllii or privileged seats. The middle seats, 
IcsH ample in their dimensions, had cushions; while the 
gallery tilx^vc, considered effeminate, was covered over. 



E to tlic 'I'ltniiliis' ',r 
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" Venimus ad sedcs, nbi puM sordida vestc 
Inter femineas spectabat turba caihedras : 
Nam qmeciinque pateat sub aperto libera coclo, 
Aut eques, ant nivei loca densavere tribuni."' 

The stage, or proscenium, was considerably elevated, 
and the scene was richly decorated with ornaments of 
architecture and paintings. Behind this was the post- 
scenium, for the actors to retire into. Near the theatre 
was usually a portico, to which the audience withdrew 
in the event of unfavorable weather. 

* Titus Calphubnius, Eclog. 7. Bat thb was the age of Diodetiaiius. 



12 
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PLATE LXIV. 

Plan of the Quarter of the Theatres. 

Two adjoiuing theatres existed at Pompeii : one, considerabl^r 
smaller than the other, was covered. Advautage 
^^ecms to have beeu taken, in placing them, of a 
hollow ill the side of the hill. They were approached 
from the Forum by an octastyle Ionic loggia, or 
propylea, opening by two door-waya into a portico 
of the Doric order,' adjoining an ample area, in the 
middt of which stood the Greek temple." 

In this portico were found »iome articles of gold and silver, 
and an emerald ring, probably dropped hy their pos- 
sessor in his haste to c:4cape. 

1. A fountain. 

3. A marble patera, or tazza. 

8. Pedestal, inscribed 

M CLAVDIf) ■ M ■ V MAKCKI.I.O • I'ATiiONO 

Tlie (ircek tcmjilo ivas placed on a s|iot riithcr cl(^v;itcd, and 
considerubly so with rcsptct to the theitrcs and fireat 
acpiare. Little more tliau tin. fuunditious now exist ; 
for it sceiiiM to have been duspoikd (,\lu before the 
dt'struction of tlic city. Ihc columns of which some 
of the lower frusta remain ire ! int 10 inches in 
dianielcr, diminishing to 3 ftct The djacus is 4 feet 
11 inches siinarc, and the whole capital pecnliar, 
inasmuch as the stone out of whicli it is worked 

I Columns, 1 foot U iuchei in diaincltr, 1^ ftct t liidies liigli, ujioii livo 
s(g|>s. Iti tlic luwcr stcji was a ivalci cli:iuucl. 

' IJetnccn Ihc columiis were irou bars, lu toiinnc llic Fr<in'{l to tlic 
porticus. 
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includes no part of the shaft; while its great depths 
1 foot lOi^ inches, as well as bold projection, denote a 
very ancient character. In the best examples of the 
Doric order, there is a beautiful continuity of the 
column into its capital, not adhered to in this. The 
intercolumniation is one diameter and two ninths; 
but the whole temple is so dilapidated, that it is no 
longer possible to ascertain how many columns either 
the front or flanks presented.^ 

4. Pen for victims. 

5. Altars. 

6. This has been called a bidental. Places struck by 

lightning were regarded with singular horror, as 
devoted to the wrath of heaven. The spot was en- 
closed and an altar raised, whereon bidentes were in 
expiation sacrificed. Eight Doric tufa columns, 1 foot 
4 inches in diameter, here upheld a circular epi- 
stylium, whereon was an Oscan inscription^ stating that 
Nitrebius, thrice high priest, or magistrate, placed it. 

NITREBHS • TR • MED • TVF 
AAMANAMED 

It was, however, more probably, the covering of a 
well, necessary to the ceremonies at the temple ; and 
what has been called an altar, perforated, was a puteal. 
The objection urged to this is, that it has a rough 
inside, and had no rope marks. The former, puteals very 
often were : it is 3 feet 7 inches in diameter : the whole 
building 12 feet 5 inches. The aamanaphphed, to 
favour the former supposition, has been translated 
'' amphi sepsit,'* and " septo conclusit ;" but the same 
word occurs over the Nolan gate (see page 97), which 
can hardly have been enclosed. 
The term puteal has been preferred, because there does not 

• Sec Plate LXVII. 
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appear sufficient authority for condudiBg that a weU- 
cover was placed over all places struck by lightaiDg. 
According to Featua, Scribouius Libo removed one 
into such a situation; but it \?ould be difficult to show 
that the structure alluded to by him was not the same 
as the depository of the razor and se^'ered whetstone of 
Actius NteviuB, which Cicero treats as one of those 
antiquities of the capital too remote in their origin for 
the truth of historj'.* 
A restoration is given as the vignette to the preface: where 
all above the cornice is imaginary, but the form of the 
top shows it to have had a covering. The inscription 
is also there given.^ 

7. A semicircular seat, or hemicyclou. 

8. Entrance to the cunei of the great theatre, and 

9. A second entrance from another street. These con- 

ducted into a corridor, or arched passage of communi- 
cation under the gallery, from which six doors opened 

' l'DeDJv.,'17. 

■ In the early cscaTatioiis of HerculBneam was ronnd anotiier Osean 

insenptiim. Au oIjIolijj iMc, supjiorteil by llirri' :miiii:>i logs, iv;is iiiscrilicd 
iij>ou tlic to]! : 

IHWJI3TNTH3C30 



J?388V(iniNHMV0iii'H3Tf)TH3D3a 



TliP forcgniiig lias bcoi oflcLi 
ia the luKcr {kw\, tli rough nhicb 
with every rejictitioii. — Sec Pjss 
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opposite as many flights of steps^ separatiug the cinc- 
tions into cunei. 

10. Staircase to the upper gallery. 

11. This flight of steps descended to the square^ vulgarly 

called the Soldiers' Quarters; or^ by turning to the 
left, into the open area between that square and the 
theatre.^ Hence it communicated with the privileged 
seats, through 12 down to 13, as well as with the 
stage and postscenium, or room for the actors. 
14. The stage, or pulpitum, upon which the actors per- 
formed. Constructed of wood, this part of a theatre 
can never remain perfect. Underneath is a hollow 
space, with foundation walls, bounded by the dotted 
line;^ and marks show the floor beams to have been 
eighteen inches asunder. 

In front of this, seven recesses probably mark the place of 
the musicians, called Thymelici, because they stood in 
the orchestra, upon a pulpitum, named Thymele.' The 
centre is semicircular, and the middle of the three on 
each side contains steps. At the back of the wall in 
which they are formed, are nine chasings, or grooves, 
as if to fix and keep steady some wood-work. A space 
between this and the front of the stage is much deeper 
than any other part, and contains eight square stones, 
with sunk holes, which seem to have been for fixing 



' Perhaps in this area the actors underwent the panishment they some- 
times met with, at the caprice of the audience. Lucian tells us that they 
were on some occasions whipped. 

* Vitruvius gives a long account of the vases placed in ancient 
theatres for the purpose of promoting the passage of sound. None of 
these have been found in the theatre of Pompeii ; and himself states that 
they were not much known even in Rome. The whole looks like a theo- 
retical refinement ; though a recent traveller seems to have found them in a 
Syrian theatre. 

' 'laidor./ 18, 19. The whole of this may serve to illustrate 'Pollux,' 
in 4, 19. 
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pasts, or some part of tlie moveable mschinery.' The 
aulieum migbt have been at tbia place. Apuleius 
(listiDguisfaes betweeu it and the siparium : "AiiIeeo 
aubtiiicto et complicitis Bipariis." The former was, 
probably, the drop scene : the latter merely drawn 
before the doors, and by means of it the stage might 
have beeu contracted. 

It is almost as difficult to conjecture, as it is impossible to 
ascertain, the finishing of the front of the scene, so 
few data remain for fancy to enlarge upon. 

There were three doorways, through which the actors 
appeared upon the stage. 

In the theatre were found. 



MM- HOLCONI ■ R\TVS ■ ET CELEB 

CEYPTAM ■ TIUBVNAL THEATRVM ■ S ■ P 

AD DECVS - COLONIC 



M - nOLCONIO ■ M • E ■ RYFO ■ IIVIB, 
QVINQVIENS ■ ITER ■ QVINQ ■ TRIB ■ MnAR, 

FL-VMTNI ■ AVG PATR ■ COLON ■ 
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From the word colouia has been inferred, that I'orapcii 
hiid ceased being a muuicipiutu before its ftual destruc- 
tion, Publius Syllji, nephew of the (Uctator, led a 
colony iuto the Pompeiiin territory. Under Jidius 
and Augustus, otlicrs followed : but the t-ity a]>pcars, 
in the time of Cicero, notwithstanding, to have retained 
its privileges as a niunicipium; and it is so called by 
Statins. 
From another street, the lower part of the theatre might be 
approached through au Ionic' loggia (10), portico {!(»), 



' It may be r 
fouud over tilt 5 
macliincry, jis «i 



imkeJ, llial 



ileal of wuuil-work auJ fraiiiiiij; was 
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&nd doors (17), down to 13; as well aa from behind 
the little theatre, by 20. 
The smaller theatre was roofed, aa we learn trom an inscrip. 
tion, stating that the duumvirs, Caius Quintias and 
Marcus Porcius,' by a decree of the decnrions, super, 
intended the building of the covered theatre : 

C QVTNTIVS • C P ■ VAL 

M ■ POEtCIVS ■ M - F 

DVOVTR ■ DEC ■ DECH 

THEATRVM TECTVM 

FAC ■ LOCAR • EIDEMQVE • PROBAR 

In front of the stage, of which the pavement is perfect, is 
inscribed, in bronze, 

M ■ OCVLATIVS ■ M ■ P ■ VERV8 ■ IIVIR ■ PRO ■ LVDIS" 

This theatre, which has been imagined by some to be an 

OdeoD, had also its privileged seats : the entrance to 

them was by the doors (18). 
The cunei, of seventeen rows of seats, were approached by 

the great passage (20),^ and doors (19), up a staircase, 

to the corridor at the back of the cavea. 
It would seem that the portico (16) was a communication 

between the two theatres, for the use of the privileged. 
Below the theatres was the great square, which, we are told 

by Vitruviua, should be thus contrived in their vicinity, 

for the reception of the audience, when bad weather 

< TbetombbetweeDthetwobeinicjcles.vjtboat tliegateof Hercolaneom, 
is probably of this Porcius, or of bb fatber, who perbaps died jnst before 
tbe destraction of the citj. 

* Tbe Austrian soldiers broke and materitdlj danuged this inscriptioii. 

■ This passage is full of inscriptions, scratcbed with nails and knives by 
people waitinf; for admittance. Amongst them is an AAEXANAPOS. TlieH 
were, of coursr, not alwaj's regulated by the strictest rules of propriety. 
Tbey ate very faini, and every day become leas visible. 
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forced them to retire from tlieir seats. Seventy-four 
columns, of the Doric order, disposed around au open 
area, formed an ample portico for this purpose; whiie 
under it were arranged cella;, or apartments, amongst 
which were a soap manufactory, oil mill,' corn mill, 
and prison. An inner loggia (21) was connected with 
a suite of apartments (32). There was also &a 
exedra (23). 

This square is commonly called the Soldiers' Quarters." 
The fluted columns are of coarse stone, coated with 
stucco, and coloured ; two, in the centre of each aide, 
are painted blue, the rest alternately red and yellow. 
The lower nndirainishing portions of all, unflutcd, are 
of a dark red ; between each, seem to have been 
pedestals. On a column, near the centre of one cud, 
is the figure of a soldier, or gladiator, scratched with 
a nail : and about are idly scrawled, in the same 
manner, names in Latin or Greek. 

In the rooms around, skeletons were found, the decayed 
bones of the legs and arms retained by iron fetters. 
Pieces of armour, for the legs, thighs, and arms, were 
discovered iu the escdra, in the middle of the cast end, 
iis well as helmets, oruamL'iited with dolpliius and 
tridents, in relievo, some iucrustcd in silver. On oiio 
was rc|)rcscnted the principal events in the taking of 
Troy; othci's had \izors, gratings, or round holes to 
see through. From their size and weight, it has been 
disputed whether they were ever worn, or unly intended 
for ornament or tropjiics. Sir AV. ILamilton, who was 
present at tlieir discovery, saw their linings, which 
have since fallen out or decayed r they were probably- 
used iu tJie theatre. Amongst other matters was a 
curious trumpet of brass, with si.\ ivory Dutcs, all com- 



' Calu sajs, tlic slonca for these ' 
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municating with one mouth-piece. The flutes were 
without holes for the fingers. A chain of brass 
hung to this instrument^ for the apparent purpose of 
securing it to the trumpeter^s shoulder.^ It is now in 
the Museum. 

24. Above the theatre is the temple of Isis^ to which this 

is the entrance; over it was an inscription^ now 
removed : 

N • POPIDIVS • N • F • CELSINVS 
^DEM • ISIDIS • TERRJ) • MOTV • CONLAPSAM 

A • F\rNDAMEN'rO • P • SVA • RESTITVIT 

HVNC • DECVRIONES • OB • LTBERALITATEM 

CVM • ESSET • ANNORVM • SEXS • ORDINI • SVO 

GRATIS • ADLEGERVNT 

25. The ^des; for this little building is not called a temple. 

They differed^ inasmuch as the former was not con- 
secrated ;' but the distinction was seldom attended to. 
And here^ perhaps, was an affected humility in a 
worship scarcely tolerated. 

The sedes was placed upon an elevated podium^ like most 
others at Pompeii. In front was a Corinthian tetra- 
style portico, of six columns. At the shoulders were 
two projecting pieces, with niches; behind one of 
which were steps^ and a side doorway to the cell. The 
entrance from imdei the portico was wide, but the 
interior shallow^ and a long pedestal for statues occu- 
pied its whole width. This was hollow underneath, 
with two low doorways. 

Nearly opposite the entrance to the enclosed space was an 
sediculum (26), covering the sacred well, to which was 

* Ennias expresses its sound : 

"At tuba terribili sonitu iaratautara dicit." 
^ Geluus, 14, 7.— Sec Plate LXIX. 
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a descent by steps. On the pediment over the door, 
in stucco relievo, is a vase, with a figure on each 
side, in the act of adoration. Before this building was 
the only altar upon which sacrifice had been offered ; 
its top was burnt, and the bones of the victims re- 
mained ; while the wall of the adjoining building was 
discoloured with the smoke. Opposite this is the place 
for depositing the ashes of the victims. 

There are several other altars, or pedestals, witliin this 
enclosure : on two, flanking the steps which ascend to 
the temple, were found the basalt Isiac tables, with 
hieroglyphics, now in the Royal Museum. 

The area, in the midst of which the temple is placed, is 
surrounded by a covered portico of brick columns, of a 
species of Doric order, stuccoed. At their bases nina 
a gutter, to convey away the water falling from the 
roof. In an angle, a beautiful marble statue, about 
two feet high, of Isia.was discovered upon its pedestal.' 
The drapery was painted a tender purple, and some 
parts were gilt. She held a sistrum of bronse in the 
rifrlit hand; in lief left, the K-y|iti:m symbol.— the 
key of tlic sluiciL's of the Xilc. In a niche was also 
found a statue, usual to sncli temples, — Ilarpocratcs, 
his fore finger upon his lip. Varro says, such statues 
were in all temples of Isis, to ailnioiiish that silciici^ 
was to be observed. There were, also, Auubis, 
with a dog's head, Bacchus, Yen us, Priapus; with 
paintings, utensils of bronze, and, in one of the 
chambers, a skeleton of a man, with a crow-bar, 
as if lie had endcavimrcd to break bis way out. 
Tlic walls were higjily ornanieiitcil in stucco, with 
paintings; which, as well as tlie statues, arc now in 
the Museum. 
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27. Saloon, paved with mosaic : in the pavement is — 

N POPIDI CELSINI 
N POPIDI AMPLIATI 
COKELIA CELSA 

28. Probably the keeper's apartments. In one room was 

found a skeleton ; near it was a plate^ on which were 
fish-bones ; while the utensils used in cooking that fish 
were discovered in the kitchen (29).^ 
30 Was a room, with a bath. 

We learn, from Tibullus, that prayers were offered to Isis 
twice a day. In the morning was the salutation, and 
morning sacrifice, upon opening the temple. In 
Amobius, Apuleius, and Porphjrry, the use that was 
made of fire and water is pointed out. Martial speaks 
of the evening service ; when, after prayers, the temple 
was closed. The learned reader may find in Apuleius 
this ceremony, concluding with vows made at the door 
of the adytum, by the priest, for all orders of men ; 
after which the people are dismissed in Greek, — the 
Xaotc a<pi(ng. 

31. Room, in which were found Priapus, Bacchus, and Venus, 

with a magazine of terra cotta lamps, and implements 
of sacrifice. 

32. The area to which this opened (see Plate lxxiv) was, in 

all probability, one of those open porticoes, or audi- 
tories, where philosophers taught. It must have been 
particularly subject to inconvenience from those whose 
love of practical jokes could prompt them to annoy 
these assemblies from the adjoining street.* 
34. The pulpitum. 

* Plutarch informs us, that the priests of Isis ate fish alone, and passed an 
austere life. 

^ ''Ex his qui in porticibus spatiabuutur lapides in Eainolphum rcci- 
tantem niisenmt." — ^Pjstkon. 
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Rhetoricians held their schools first id the porticoes of 
temples;^ for learning was little cultirated in early 
times, and slaves were its professors ; gradually under- 
stood, it came into increasing request. The orator 
systematically spoke from an eleyatcd spot, and the 
children of people of the highest rank were sent hither 
for instruction f altliough " Haud tamen invideas vati 
quern pulpita pascunt." 

The scliools, whether of the Gramraaticus, Rhetor, Sopliista, 
Juraticus, or Scholaaticus, were usually in the vicinity 
of the Forum, or some public portico, into which the 
croffd of auditors poured when dismissed.^ 

This space is surrounded ou three sides by a very diminutive 
colonnade, of the Doric order, 13 feet 3 inches wide. 
On the side next the temple of Isis is no portico, and 
the first column is placed only half an iatercolumnia- 
tion from the wall. At the opposite end is an exedra, 
or recess (35), and two rooms (36), There are two 
entrances: one from the street (33); another from the 
portico of the Greek temple. The latter, the stepa 
show to have been much used. 

37. Entrance to the court of the temple, called of 
yEsculapius. The reputation of this god could not 
have been high at Pouipuii, or perhaps the inhabitants 
had little need of his care. Against the entrance 
w:is a covered space. The stc|is ascending to the 
adytum were the whole width of the court. Before 
them is au altar (39), upon which were found three 
terra cotta statues, of yKscuhipius, llygeia, and 
I'riiipus. The cell contiiiuing the pedrstal ("or the 
statue was fronted with euliiinns uf iviilcli unlv indicu- 
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40^ 41 Are apartments for priests^ and matters relative^ 
perhaps^ to the adjoining temples. 

42. Entrance to the house (43). 

44 Is the garden^ or area domus^ thereunto attached. 

45. Another house^ upon a lower level. It probably had 
an upper story^ as a flight of steps leads up^ through 
46^ to the garden (47). It was the residence of a 
sculptor; some of whose statues^ begun upon^ were 
founds with others finished; as well as unworked 
marble^ ready^ with chisels and other necessary tools 
for carving it. 

48 Are lower apartments. 

49 Behind the theatre was a cistern^ and tower. 



PLATE LXV. 

View of the entrance^ or propylea^ to the area of the Qreek 
temple.^ Pieces of the columns and entablature 
are ranged within. It may be remarked^ that the 
ancients rarely^ if ever^ placed these entrances opposite 
the front of their temples ; but generally contrived 
that two sides of the latter should be presented to the 
first view. 

' See the foregoing plan, wherein the fountain is marked 1. 




PLATE LXVI. 

This restored geometric elevation will ^ve some idea of 
the foregoing, when perfect. The columns are 2 feet 
1 inch in diameter, and about 17 feet G inches high, of 
blnck Vesurian atone, stuccoed, and painted yellow : 
their distance apart averages 5 feet 5 inches. It will 
be observed, that, like the Greek, the circulur base 
stands witbout a plinth, immediately upon the upper 
steps. The volutes are all angular. 



I'LATIi: LXMI. 



View of the rcmaina of the Greek temple, described at 
pngc 178. 

Portions of two columns will be observed in their places. 
Ill the distance iw Mount L;ictnriiis, ending with the 
isliuid Capric. The fortified rock of Ilrrculcs, now 
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Indcr Ijactarius is Ciistel a Alarc, not fur from Stabi.i, 
wlierc I'liny the hiistoriiui was sutii)catcd by the sul- 
phureous v!i[)our from Vesuvius, wliifh is behind the 
spectiitor. Many bcnutifid monuments of ancient art 
b.ive been there found, and removed to the Royal 
Museum ; but the excavations are abandoned. 

T}ic semicircular seat is on the right of the steps of the 
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temple. The putenl, and pcu for victims, on the 
left. A capital of one of the columns i» represented in 
the fore-ground. 
The upper step appeam to have been 53 feet wide; the 
length is not easy to ascertain, as it does not wholly 
remain, for the foundations are dilapidated to the 
right. 



PLATE LXVni. 

View of the excavation, of which the plan is given, Plate 
Lxiv. A part of the great wall of the larger theatre 
always was above ground, and should have enabled the 
diligent antiquary to ascertain the site of Pompeii. 
Between this wall, which has, however, been modernised, 
and the spectator, is the court of the temple of Isis. 
To the right the auditorium, and area of the Greek 
temple. The propylea, or entrance, to the latter will 
be observed at the farthest end of the street immediately 
under, in the view ; in which is also the door to the 
auditorium, and that to the coiurt of Isis. Behind 
this temple is the cistern, marked on the plan 49. 

The end of the Greek temple and the pen for victims appear 
on the left, beyond the great theatre. The flight of 
steps (11) begins to descend from near that point; 
while, more to the left, is the square of the Soldiers' 
Quarters, and the taverna, under the trees. 

To the left of the latter, in the distance, is Gragnano, and, 
to their right, Castel a Mare, both under Mount 
Lactarius, one of the projecting points of which upon 
the sea, is Saint Francesco di Paula. This mountain, 
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PLATE LXX. 

View in the great theatre. 

This will be explained by reference to the plan. The 
Soldiers' Square^ and little tavema^ will be observed^ 
as well as the hollow under the stage^ mentioned page 
181. The wooden floor of the stage would appear 
to have been upon a high levels compared with the 
orchestra. The doors in the white wall are to the 
scene and post-scene of the little theatre. 



PLATE LXXI. 

Back of the great theatre. 

This view is taken from the top of the flight of steps (11)^ 
and shows the back of the scene^ with the doors (12 
and 17). Over the former is the temple of Isis. 
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PLATE LXXri. 

Colonnade of the Soldiers' Quarters. Tlie stuccoed columns 
were alternately painted red, yellow, or blue ; the 
nuflutcd part alnays red. The gallery is restored, we 
Hre told, as pointed out by the carbon of the ancient 
wood-work. The angle represented is that next the 
tavenia. 



PLATE lAXTII. 

Little theatre. 

The only cxiilaiiation that ciiii be given to this view is to 
refer to the plan, Plate i.xiv. Tiic part to tlic left win 
covered ovlt with the wouifcn floor of tJic ^ti^^e. Tbi' 
hl'OMxe inscription nni upmi the iiavcmt'iit in a straight 
line, cDUUceting the l«o cvf rcinitirs of the lower srnii- 
eirclc of seats- 
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PLATE LXXTV. 

View of the school behind the great theatre. 

These slight columns are of a very agreeable proportion^ 
though 8 diameters, or 10 feet 10 inches high ; being 
1 foot 4 inches at the base. They stand upon a step 
of 5 inches, next which is a channel, to receive the 
water falling from the roof. The abacus is 1 foot 7^ 
inches square, and 3 inches thick : the intercolumniation 
7 feet 6 inches. 

The opposite entrance is from the portico of the Greek 
temple, of which some of the columns are seen. 

The wall on the right, dividing this from the street, is very 
much higher than the columns. 

The pulpitum is about 4 feet 10 inches high, and the die 2 
feet 9 inches broad : its cornice projects 6 inches : 
before it is a pedestal, and behind a flight of steps, 6 
feet 6 inches high. The whole advances forward into 
the uncovered space 10 feet. This latter was 29 feet 
3 inches by 65 feet 6 inches. 
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Around the arena were paintings and a line of inscriptions. 
Amongst them we observe 

C CYSPIVS OP- PAN8A • PATER • DV • I • D 
irnQVINQ-PKEP-rD EX -D-D • LEGE • PETKON 

CVSPIVSCFPPAN8AP0NTIEDVIRI-D 
Surrounding inscriptions : 

MAG • PAG • AVG • P • 8 • PBO • LVD • EX • D • D 

T. ATYLIIVS'O'F'CBLBE-H •Y^PBCLYD •LY*CyV-r*C*XX •!) •!) 

At a gate is 

C QVINCnVS OF- VALC 
MPORGIVSMFDVO.Vm 
QVTNQ • COLONLa • HONOBIS 
CAVS8A • SPECTACVLA • DE 
SVAPEQFACCOERETCOLO 
NEISLOCVMINPERPETVOM 
DEDER • 

In the north entry to the arena, on the left-hand side, are 
nine places for pedestals, to form a line of separation, 
dividing the width into a wide and a narrow passage. 

The shows, both of the theatre and amphitheatre, were 
under the superintendence of the edUe, and were given 
either by public or private munificence. The gladiators 
of Ampliatus were brought forward to mark the funeral 
obsequies of Scaurus, whose tomb has been given in 
Plate VIII. Upon a wall in the basilica, there is 
evidence of another instance of their appearance, but 
in what year we are ignorant. 

N • FESTI • AMPLIATI 
FAMILIA • GLADIATORIA • PVGNA • ITER 
PVGNA • XVI • K • IVN • VENAT • VELA 
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It wad, perhaps, the 17th of Mkj preoeding the de- 
Btructioa of the city. Thia appears to bave been a 
repijtitioa of R previouB combat ; and we find at the 
door of the edile Svettiua, upon a stone, which had 
been before used for similar noticea, the information, 
that another repetition would be given on the 31st of 
the same month, exactly three months before the day 
of the first recorded eruption of A'esurius ; which, we 
nrc told by Dion, burst fortli while the people of Pompeii 
wore Bitting in their amphitheatre. 



PLATE LXXVI. 

Painting, from the Amphitheatre. 
Thia is evidently a preparation U 
appears. 
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combat. The tubiste 



I'LATK LXXVII. 

i'liiiitiiit;, or rather daiibicig, upon Ji wall, of thii twelve 

gods ; but turious, ms exhibiting the "Consentes Dii 

niiijores geotium." 
Vi'c have Iicrc Juiin, Diana, Apollo, Vesia, Miuerva, Jupiter, 

\''cniis, A ulniin, Ce^'es, Mars, Neptune, Mercury. Thcv 

iu-e all of the true ruddle god colour. 
I'lider them are the r/eini hri. Juno has the pomegranate, 

and :i blue niljc. A vclluw vest is givcu to Diana, 
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who is pKrticularl; tall. The drapery of Apollo is red, 
as well as that of Jupiter. The hair of YeQiis is 
different from the rest, and her greenish robe more 
transparent. Neptune's dr^iery is blue : that of 
Mercury and Vulcan red. 
From an inscription fonod upon the wall of the great 
passage in the baths of Titus at Borne, it appears that 
this mode of preventing nuisance was necessary in the 
interior of such buildings; though the Ttamea of the 
gods seem there to have sufficed. In the passage 
alluded to over an altar somewhat similar to that shown 
page 141. 

DVODECIM DE08 ET DIANAM ET JOVBM 
OPTVMVM MAXTMVM HABEAT IRAT08 
QVISaVIS HIC MIKXEBIT AVT CACAVEBIT 




VIGNETTES. 



The Futeal, forming the subject of the vignette at the head 
of the Preface^ is explained page 179. 



The six following vignettes are one fourth the scale of the 
original pictures^ of which twelve^ painted upon dark grounds^ 
were founds together with thirteen pieces of less merits 
adorning the same chamber at Pompeii^ in the year 1749. 
The whole have been already published in the learned and 
no less expensive work of the Academy of Naples. 



Page 13. 

A most beautiful and graceful figure. Her vest^ of 
transparent yellow, is edged with blue ; and her light hair^ 
intermixed with pearls^ is bound with fillets of white : she 
wears bracelets^ and a necklace of gold. ''Qualis fiiit Venus 
Apuleius cum fuit virgo^ nudo et intecto corpore^ perfectam 
formositatem professa, nisi quod tenui pallio bombyciuo 
umbrabat spectabilem pubem/^ — See 'Ant. d'ErcoL' 



Page 17. 

A female Centaur, bearing a green pallium, and holding 
a festoon, carries a Bacchante, robed in yellow, with the 
thyrsis. The equine portion of the former is white, and the 
head has horses' cars. Zcuxis was the first who imagined 
the female Centaur : the necessity of such beings having 
escaped the recoUection of the poetic inventors of the male ; 
always by them represented as of hideous countenance. 



Page 47. 

This no leas beautiful figure holds the tambarine, vhicn 
her right hand appears to have just struck. Her double 
necklace and bracelets are of jiearls; her white vest is 
bordered with red, of which colour, also, are the ties of her 
sandals. 



A Ccntsnir, in full speed, with his hands bound behind, 
IS the liuniiin portion n dark flesh colour, and the other of 
oil grey. lie bears a Bacchante. 



1'.u;k 87. 



'I'hc liiir liair of this figure is interwoven with leaves of 
an aquatic plant. Clad in a white robe, with a veil of green, 
in her right band is ii basket, while her left sustains a 
patera. She wears slippers. 
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Page 99. 

This figure is dad in a white tunic partly covered by an 
upper garment of azure^ bordered with red. Her ear-rings 
are pearls ; her hair is bound with a red fillet^ and restrained 
by a yellow veil. In her right hand is a branch, with 
citrons ; her left holds a golden staff or sceptre, with an 
Ionic capital. 

After many foUo pages of learning upon these graceful 
figures, the Academy of Naples conclude with the reflection, 
that notwithstanding the many plausible conjectures they 
had thrown out, nothing certain could be asserted respecting 
them ; for that it is in vain to attempt a system upon the 
capricci of the painter. 



Page 60. 

A cippus, explained page 78. It was, probably, painted 
with a likeness of the person it commemorates. 



Page 98. 



See page 93 for the description of this. 



Page 107. 

This representation of a Pompeiau convenience is described 
page 123. 



POKnUSA. 




■vbt^tfe i^ke «M tfce *■£■ 



A ihifh >f wIbA Ae amnter n aeat m AMfK at tite 
«MrL !■ Oh «ae lok and fixed bp jn, to hold 



.'irc- (loser. ';■£--. 
ei the name? . 
r, retro^adicr 
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IVN • MA • AP • MA • FE • lA 
IV • AV • 8E • OC • NO • DE 

Seven other lines traverse the above^ and^ by their inter- 
sections with them^ show the extension of the shadow thrown 
by the gnomon on the sun's entering each sign of the 
Zodiac ; and^ consequently, at every point in his path through 
the ecliptic. They likewise point out the hours of the day; 
the shadow descending with the risings and again ascending 
with the declining sun. 

The Academy observe, that in suspending, to make use of 
this instrument, the side should be presented to the sun ; 
and when the extremity of the shadow of the gnomon reaches 
the vertical line marked with the name of the actual month, 
the horizontal intersection will show the hour. It is added, 
that it had been observed to act nearly correctly through the 
whole day: but it is not explained whether the instrument 
was made to turn with the revolving sun, without which it is 
evident that it could not have acted at all ; and if so, it 
would appear to have been intended for momentary use, and 
to have required adjustment whenever made use of. 



Page 165. 

Picture of Bacchus and Silenus, referred to page 155. 
Bacchus and his followers covered the ends of their spears 
with the pine cone.^ The aureolus encircling the head of 
the principal figure was sometimes put around the whole 
bodies of divinities : ^ though at first it was peculiar to the Sun, 
according to Orpheus, as cited by Macrobius; who also 
shows Bacchus to have been the same as the giver of light. 

' DiOD. and Ovid. 

" Pampineis agitat velatam frondibus hastam." 

' " Avyif VaowiTOQ fj, ava 3t Bpotria afi^ifiiytiaa 
fdapfiaipfi divriaiv i\ur<rofUvri Kara kvkKov 
UpoffBi dtov." 



rOHPElANl. 



■• HXw{ ei 






He is here represented as described by Euripides .' his long 
hair scattered about bis sboalders, luid, like that of both 
deities, uocnt. His right hand holds the carchesinm,' 
reversed, over a panther, one of the metamorphosed nurses 
of the god, according to OppiaD, who says those animals arc 
still food of viae, 

"Liber miilicbri ct dcUrato corpore pingitnr." 

The learned editor of the work upon the marbles in the 
British Museom remarks upon the epithet w^nSioc, that 
Bacchus is usually represented leaning apon the shoulders of 
his followers. 

The old man, bearded and bald, of nhom half 'the dis- 
tended abdomen' b concealed by while drapery, is, witboat 
donbt, Silenus.^ 




r\ 



Page 173. 



Soon after the first excaviitions tno lionc .idnii^siuii 
tickets were found, in clearing the theatres. One roughly 
offera the new of t!ie exterior of a theatre, with a door, half 
open, approached liy an ascent of three steps ; and to the 
right of the latter seems marked a railing, of the common 
Pompcianform. Vpou the reverse is the name AIC.\Y.\OY; 
from which circumstance it is imagined that the piece to tlir 
representation of which it admitted was Greek, and of the 
tragic poet .■Eschylus. 

Upon the other tessera, a semi-circular edifice seems to 
represent the cavea of a theatre, divided into cuuei : from the 
midst arises a tower. On the reverse is the word hemicycliii. 



' B*( 



H., ih: 



' Machoeh-5 



. -21. 
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The hemicyclia were probably the last rows next the 
orchestra^ which in this theatre were wider than those above, 
and not^ like them, divided by diverging flights of steps. 
Pollux mentions this as a part next the scene, and in the 
immediate vicinity of the orchestra. 

In the 5th volume of the ^Ant. d'Ercolano' will be found 
a learned dissertation, in explanation of these; various 
tesserae are instanced, from which we see that the Greek 
letters B. F. H. I. lA. IB. were respectively accompanied 
by and synonymous to the Roman numerals, II. III. YIII. 
X. XI. XII. and the same may be observed in those before 
us. This fact serves to show, besides the peculiarity of this 
system with regard to the two last, that while Greek was 
the language used in the drama, and consequently that best 
understood by its frequenters, it was considered at the same 
time expedient to mark the places also in the language of 
the government. 

The second ticket certainly points out a place in the 
theatre ; and while the explanation of the learned Academy 
is submitted, analogy suggests the presumption that the 
performance was not meant in the first. The name of 
iEschylus offered an irresistible inducement to the learned 
Academy ; but his works at this period had become anti- 
quated even at Athens. We see in Aristophanes, Acham, 
25, that the first seats were called TrporotvXa ; and, in 
Hesychius, ucpia is an appellation applied to the upper rows. 
It is strongly suspected that the real reading of this ticket is 
some Greek word, synonymous to the maniana of the Latin, 
and that it was an admission to the gallery, constructed of 
wood. 

Page 175. 

Agamemnon and Achilles. 

This painting is referred to page 157. It undoubtedly 
represents a scene in the opening of the Iliad, and the 
source of its action : 
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